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REVIEWS 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Recherches sur les Arts, Sc, des anciens peuples 
del Egypte, $c. Par M.F. Cailliaud. Paris, 
Dubure; London, Dulau & Co.+ 

foyeT1An antiquities have recently engaged a 

yore than ordinary share of public attention ; the 

stupendous monuments of Luxor and Karnac, 
frst admired as wonders of architecture, were 
yext examined as historical records of con- 
querors, Whose conquests, exploits, and domi- 
nion were anterior to the age when civilization 
first began to dawn upon Europe. ‘The sculp- 
tures of the tombs and temples were found to 

ray wars and victories ; triumphal proces- 

sions marked the nations over which these for- 
gotten conquerors triumphed ; processions bear- 
ing tributes, proved how numerous and varied 
were the uations subject to the sway of the 
Pharaohs. But the progress of discovery did 
not stop here; not a the public, but the pri- 
vate life of the nation, which three thousand 
years ago held the foremost rank in developing 
the arts that improve the condition of humanity, 
was laid open to us. ‘The ordinary pursuits of 
the ancient Egyptians, their trades, their modes 
of life, their very amusements, have been brought 
before us, not in the vague hints and incidental 
notices of travellers and historians, but in pic- 
res painted by themselves, of which not merely 
the outlines, but the colours, have withstood the 
destructive influences of thirty centuries. 

But these discoveries, which seem almost 
niraculously to have brought the youth, or rather 
the infancy, of civilization into the presence of 
its age, after so long an interval of oblivion, 
have an additional interest, from the light they 
throw on many of the incidents recorded in 
Biblical History. We need not refer to profane 
history for proofs of the connexion between the 
ancient Egyptians and the various nomad races 
of Shepherd-kings to which the Israelites be- 
longed. Abraham, the founder of their race, 
visited Egypt, and found there an organized 
government. The settlement of the em in 
Goshen seems to have prospered, until ‘ another 
king arose who knew not Joseph”—an expres- 
sion which clearly intimates a change of dy- 
nasty, salar | , as the descendants of Jacob, 
previous to that event, lived in terms of amity 
with their neighbours of Mizraim, they must 
have profited by their superior civilization, and 
borrowed from them the instruments of agricul- 
ture, of commerce, and of luxury. Finally, the 
Jewish legislator was “ learned in all the wisdom 
if the Egyptians ;” and his ceremonial laws 
contain many traces of usages derived from a 
Pagan race, accommodated to a nobler faith and 
‘purer worship. 

Nor do these discoveries leave classical anti- 
quity void of illustration. The sceptical school 
of history, founded by Niebuhr, in Germany, 
tas laboured hard to prove, that the Greek 





fystem of civilization was indigenous, and that 
the candid confession of Herodotus, attributing 
0 Egyptian colonies the first introduction of the 
ats of life into Hellas, was an idle tale, or a 
foundless tradition. But the examination of 
the monuments has proved that Greek art origi- 
lated in Egypt. We find in Egypt models of 


t The livraisons of the plates have alone been received 
published, ; 





the letter-press is not yet 
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the vases commonly denominated Greek and 
Etruscan ; and we also find varieties not inferior 
in beauty to the forms we have long revered as 
classical, and full as worthy of imitation by 
modern artists. One example from the mul- 
titude before us, will fully justify our assertion. 





We find among these vases some that would 
serve as models for hunting and racing cups; the 
handles of one represent the heads of spirited war- 
steeds, whose arched necks and wide nostrils 
convey a forcible picture of animal _ to the 
mind, while their rich trappings and variegated 
plumes illustrate the honour paid, through im- 
memorial time, to the generous steed. Another 
is so manifestly copied from the beautiful flower 
of the lotus, that it suggests to the imagination 
this natural cup as the archetype from which art 
first drew its inspiration. A third presents a 
laver supported by human figures: the thick _ 
and low forehead, the plumy head-dress and the 
rude cincture, seem to prove that they were mo- 
delled from the negro race, and they thus excite 
our speculation on ancient commerce with the 
interior of Africa, and the probable antiquity of 
the slave trade. 

Nor are these vases the only proof that 
the Greeks derived the elements of art from 
the Egyptians; Rosellini has produced speci- 
mens of strictly Doric architecture, both pil- 
lars and entablature, from the ancient porticos 
of the tombs at Beni Hassan; and that peculiar 
ornament, the Greek scroll, is found in as great 
richness and variety in the tombs and temples of 
the Pharaohs as in the noble structures of Peri- 
cles. Among the wondrous monuments of 
Egyptian art, indeed, the pillars and the capitals 
most excite astonishment. In these, the union 
of magnificence with simplicity is most conspi- 
cuous ; and in these also may be traced the les- 
sons which art derived from nature. The orna- 
ments of the capitals are all manifestly borrowed 
from the native trees and plants—the palm, the 
lotus, and a few others. But from these, fancy 
has formed an almost exhaustless variety. In this 
respect, differing from the Greeks, the Egyp- 
tians gave to almost every capital its peculiar 
ornament, not as caprice dictated, but with 
manifest reference to the dimensions of the other 
parts, and the general effect of the whole. If, 
in some instances, we miss the chaste severity 
of Hellenic taste, we are compensated by the 
richness of Oriental grandeur, 





The field of discovery opened by the publica- 
tions of Hamilton, Gau, Denon, and Rosellini, 
has been cultivated with more zeal than discre- 
tion. Monumental history, necessarily frag- 
mental in its character, and totally destitute of 
chronology, invites speculation, and Egypt has 
produced a more prolific crop of theories than 
any country under the sun. Instead of adding 
one to the numerous attempts at constructing a 
problematical history, reconciling ‘ Sanchoni- 
athon, Manetho, and Berosus,” confirming or 
contradicting Moses, fixing the age of Sesostris, 
or determining the extent of his dominions, we 
shall endeavour to deduce, from the ample 
materials before us, a sketch of the social life 
and domestic manners of the nation, from which, 
unquestionably, European civilization was de- 
rived; illustrating our account by specimens of 
the sculptured documents which, on this subject, 
speak a plainer language than words. 

All researches which have been made by 
modern travellers, tend to confirm the account 
of the Greek historians, that civilization came 
down the Nile. In the southern extremity of 
Upper Egypt, we find traces of the families that 
lived by the chase—agriculture and horticulture 
present themselves in the Theban plain—com- 
merce and naval afiairs are chiefly connected 
with the Delta. But, in the brightest period of 
Egyptian history, Middle Egypt was the seat of 
superior power and intelligence. It was for the 
citizens of Thebes that the huntsman scoured 
the Nubian wilds in chase of the ostrich and the 
antelope ; it was for the same favoured popula- 
tion that the fowler spread his nets to entangle 
the abundance and variety of the feathered 
tribes which haunted the reeds and marshes of 
the Delta. It was in the plains around that 
city, that farming operations were first pursued 
with regularity, and ornamental gardening 
raised to the dignity of an art. From the 
monuments it would seem, that the animals of 
the desert were required for the menagerié as 
well as the market: we find traps and pitfalls 
manifestly constructed with great care, to pre- 
vent the prey from receiving injury. The pro- 
duce of the chase is led alive more frequently 
than it is borne dead; we find the sportsmen 
using blunt arrows to stun rather than slay their 
victims, and we see the hounds taught to hold 
their prey without worrying it. The dogs used 
by the ancient Egyptians for the chase appear to 
have been of the greyhound species. They 





are always brought to the field in slip, and seem 
rarely to have been started until the arrow fail- 
ed. In one instance only we observe something 
like hunting by the scent; a dog is at point be- 
fore some bushes, but the sculpture is, unfortu- 
nately, too imperfect to enable ua to pronounce 
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decisively. But in every hunting-piece we see 
an anxiety to take the animals alive—probably 





The bow and the spear are the principal wea- 
pons of the hunters; we have not seen more 
than one instance of a sportsman provided with 
a couteau de chasse. Our old English archers 
scarcely surpassed the Egyptians in strength and 
skill; from the size and strength of their wea- 


pons it is manifest 
Each man a six-foot bow could bend, 
And far a cloth-yard arrow send. 


Spears appear to have been chiefly used in the 
chase of ferocious animals; we find them em- 
ployed in the picture of a lion hunt, supposed 
to represent the actions of Sesostris in early 
youth; but the bow was manifestly the favourite 
weapon; we find its practice among the sports 
of the children, but we have no example of an 
Egyptian rivalling the exploits ascribed to Robin 
Hood, and bringing down birds on the wing, 
though the gazelle in full speed is often depicted 
with the fatal arrow quivering in his side. 

Birds were generally caught in traps, and 
cribs similar to those which boys construct at 
the present day, or in decoy nets, for the use of 
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Before passing to the general agriculture of 
Egypt, we shall say a few words on the cultiva- 
tion of aquatic plants, which was for the most 
part confined to the Delta. Herodotus gives us 
the following account, which is the foundation 
of all our knowledge on the subject :— The 
customs of those who reside in the marshes do 
not differ from those of the other Egyptians ; 
but they have devised the following inventions 
for procuring an easy supply of food. When 
the river attains its height, and the plains are 
inundated, there springs up in the water a vast 
number of lilies (cpivea) to which the Egyptians 
give the name of lotus, They carefully gather 
these, and dry them in the sun, and then, 
squeezing out what is contained in [the pods of ] 
the lotus, resembling poppy [seed], they make 
it into loaves, which they bake over the fire. 
The root, also, of this lotus, which is roundish, 
and of the size of an apple, is eatable ; its fla- 
vour is moderately swect. There are also other 
lilies of a different kind, somewhat similar to 
roses, produced in the river; the fruit of which 
is contained in a calyx [or cup], on a separate 
stem, which springs up from the side of the 
root ; it is in shape like the combs of the wild 
bees [kypep opnxwy, probably the cells for the 
seeds are similar to those in which honey is 
stored ]—in the calyx are found many kernels, 
about the size of an olive stone; they are eaten 


that they might adorn the procession, in which 
the hunters loved to display their success. 














which the marshes of Lower Egypt afforded great 
facilities. ‘The reeds and aquatic plants which 
abounded in the Delta were not entirely of spon- 
taneous growth; their cultivation constituted an 
important branch of Egyptian agriculture. We 
shall presently see that they supplied sustenance 
to those who dwelt in the marshes. ‘The byblus, 
or reed papyrus, was the plant which afforded 
shelter to the bird-catchers. It grows abun- 
dantly on the banks of the Nile, and shoots out 
a stalk of nine or ten feet high; the trunk is 
composed of a number of long, straight fibres, 
which produce small flowers; the leaves are 
long and narrow, like the blade of a sword. 
Heeren appears to doubt whether it can be fully 
identified on the monuments, not seeming to ob- 
serve that the taste of the Egyptian artists led 
them to relieve the harsh stem of the byblus by 
mixing with it the graceful form of the lotus, 
The use made of the reedy shades by the bird- 
catchers is sufficiently shown in the accompa- 
nying sketch, which tells its own story. 











both green and dried. The byblus is an annual 
plant; after they have plucked it from the 
marshes, they cut off the top part, and use it for 





many and various purposes; the lower part, 
which is about a cubit in length, is good for 
food, and is commonly exposed for sale. Those | 
who desire to make a very delicate dish of the ' 





The plough is very simple in its construction. 
It is sometimes a mere triangle, like the first 
letter of the alphabet, whose shape is probably 



























byblus, stew it in a hot pan, and so serveit y ly 01 

The two species of lotus are the Nymph over the se 
Lotus, and the Nymphea Nelumbo; the formlll even 4 han¢ 
is still found in great abundance near Damispi pot drawn | 
its stalk grows about five feet above the guri.im to have bee 
of the water, but it sometimes attains a opeai distinctly ¢ 
height, which would justify the Egyptian aptigil seen Shows 
for mixing it with the byblus, as in the skeaf animals of 
of the bird-catchers. Savary mentions that ¢ ibition 
seed is still used as an article of food by the nj shalt not pl 
habitants. The Nymphea Nelumbo, or Nely ves that 
bium speciosum, is well known in Indig: yl still does in 
have not been able to find a distinct notice of ; It would 
in any of the recent works in Egypt; but thd capable of 
it was anciently cultivated in the countrys bef yould be n 
yond question. Not only do we find it @épictsl— when the w 
in its natural colours, with its stalk and fruits, ig jp a drain 
one of the tombs opened by Belzoni; but in tl The person 





great French work on Egypt (Plate xc. vol. 2) in the acc 





























we see that the representation of a nelumby in 
harvest adorns a royal sepulchre. The byblu merely scré 
is not now cultivated in Egypt; its prineipg 
value was for the manufacture of papyrus, which 
was very extensive. It is generally known th 
the byblus grows in a part of Sicily, near Syn. 
cuse, but nowhere else, we believe, in Europe 
and that the late Chevalier Landolina succeedej 
in manufacturing papyrus from its leaves, spe 
cimens of which were sent to the principd 
museums and cabinets of Europe. He likewis 
bears testimony to the sweetness of the sap, and 
describes the interior pulp as somewhat similar 
to that of the sugar-cane. 
Agriculture in Central Egypt appears to hare 
been taken under the protection of the priests 
and kings. Even in the representation of j 
victorious monarch coming to pay homagetoth], — 
gods for their protection, the importance of agr- Bef 
culture is manifested amid all the “pride, pomp, wd 
and circumstance of glorious war ;” when the thet aaa 
king comes forward to present his offering, a this simpi 
priest holds out to him a bundle of corn, which — 
the monarch cuts through with a sickle before ape Sen 
depositing his gifts on the altar. Husbandyg ™ aig 
indeed was the parent of civilization; but in geod luc 
Egypt there were many circumstances which gpl 
rendered it of peculiar importance. The most eet 
influential of these was the limited extent of they “"Y Post 
fertile ground, the complete dependence of the ploy ef 
farmer on irrigation for success, and the short eee h 
proportion of the year to which agricultunl yvenaalt 
operations were consequently confined. There fie on 
was no necessity to manure the ground; the te doubt 
seed cast upon the moist earth sunk in of itse eens) tei 
or was trodden down by cattle. The plougli pi a 
was used for harrowing rather than turning the “ ° ) 
soil; in the accompanying engraving, and, in- se dae 
deed, in all similar representations on the mont of _ 7 
ments, we see that it follows the sower. on edly 
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ly only employed to turn a light earth 
ag oc | There are no wheels fo it, and 
even a handle and traces are wanting when it is 
not drawn by oxen. In some cases there appears 
to have been no metal share, but in others it is 
distinctly exhibited. No figure that we have 
sen shows it to have been the practice to yoke 
gimals of a different race together; but the 
ibition of Moses, (Deut. xxii. 10,) ‘ Thou 
shalt not plough with an ass and an ox together,” 
ves that the custom prevailed in Egypt, as it 

sill does in many parts of the Levant. 
It would appear that the hand-plough was 
ble of being used as a pick-axe, and this 
would be necessary in an irrigated country, for 
when the water runs off, the soil, which is similar 
to a drained marsh, becomes hard and stiff. 
The person represented using the hand-plough 
in the accompanying engraving, is manifestly 
in a more toilsome employment than 

merely scratching the earth. 








Before quitting this subject we may remark 
that prior to the publication of Rosellini’s plates, 
this simple plough was a sore puzzle to the in- 
vestigators of Egyptian antiquity. Kircher was 
more than ordinarily profound in demonstrating 
its mystic signification; Warburton had the 
good luck to discover that there was no religious 
mystery connected with the implements of the 
farm yard, but, with his usual infelicity when 
very positive, he determined that it was em- 
ployed to twist straw bands; but a whole host 
protested that it was the mystic legs of the Ibis, 
of which we have received so incomprehensible 
an account from Horus Apollo; a few averred 
that it was an emblem of the Trinity; and one, 
who doubtless derived the hint from the equi- 
lateral triangle with which it was the fashion to 
decorate the title-page of Junius, discovered in 
itatype of the three dominant castes—the royal, 
the priestly, and the warrior. Save in the days 
of the pious meditation on a broomstick, as- 
suredly never did timber lead toso much specu- 
lation as the Egyptian plough. 

The monuments prove that several varieties 
of grain were cultivated, and fully confirm the 
accuracy of the enumeration in the description 
vhich Moses gives of the plague of hail. ‘ And 
the flax and the barley were smitten, for the 
barley was in the ear and the flax was bolled. 
But the wheat and the rye were not smitten, for 
they were not grown up.” (Exod. ix. 31, 32.) 
It is not so easy to identify the rye as the other 
produce, but the wheat and the barley occur 
often enough ; and of the flax we have not only 
the harvest, but all the further processes to which 
it was subjected. 

_ Very little labour was required between sow- 
ing and reaping, for there are scarcely any weeds 
in Egypt; no traces of the intermediate opera- 
tions between seed-time and harvest, so impor- 
tant in our system of farming, can be discovered 
on the monuments. They usually sowed in 

ovember, and the harvest was ripe in April. 
The corn is cut with a sickle; its shape does not 








differ materially from that used at the present | piled in baskets, and carried by labourers to the 
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It will be seen that the reapers merely cut off 
the ears, for straw was of no value in Egypt; 
reeds were a better material for thatching ; their 
cattle and horses seem rarely, if ever, to have 
been stabled, and consequently litter was not 
required; the chaff was preferred to the straw 
for stuffing beds. We find, however, that straw 


was used in the manufacture of bricks; the | 


stems of the corn left by the reapers were 
plucked up by the hand for the brick-makers, 
and as this was both tedious and toilsome, we 
can estimate the injustice of Pharaoh when he 
refused to supply straw to the captive Israelites. 
The narrative requires a little explanation, which 
we shall endeavour to afford. “And Pharaoh 
commanded the same day the taskmasters of the 
people and their officers, saying, Ye shall no 
more give the people straw to make brick as 
heretofore: let them go and gather straw for 
themselves.” (Exod. v. 6,7.) These task-masters 
were similar in character to the slave-drivers of 
the West Indies; they often appear on the 
monuments armed with formidable whips, and 
the slaves crouch before them in terror. The 
usual punishment for negligent slaves.was to 
extend the unfortunate wretch at full length 
with his face to the ground ; his hands and feet 
were held by his fellow captives, and an execu- 
tioner beat him with rods until the anger of the 
overseer was satisfied. In addition to the task- 
masters, Moses mentions “the officers;” these 
were secretaries or clerks, who took an account 
of all public and private revenues; we find 
them constantly on the monuments, with their 
pen and tablet; and it may be remarked as a 
specimen of Egyptian humour, that the artists 
invariably give an appearance of shrewdness and 
cunning to those accountants, who were probably 
as unpopular in Egypt, as excisemen in Eng- 
land, a tithe-proctors in Ireland. Indeed, they 
properly belonged to this class of functionaries, 
for the king was lord of the soil in Egypt; rent 
was the tax paid for the support of the govern- 
ment—at least after the period of Joseph’s ad- 
ministration. Joseph, as we are informed, 
“bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for 
the Egyptians sold every man his field, because 
the famine prevailed over them.” We must 
remember that the tyrannical Pharaoh issued 
his orders, prohibiting the supply of straw, about 
two months before the time of harvest. If, 
therefore, the straw had not been usually left 
standing in the fields, he would have required 
from the Israelites a physical impossibility ; but 
the narrative shows us that the Israelites found 
the stems of the last year’s harvest standing in 
the fields. “So the people were scattered 
abroad throughout all the land of Egypt to 
ather stubble instead of straw.” (Exod. v. 12.) 
By stubble the historian clearly means the stalks 
that remained from the last year’s harvest. 
When the corn was cut down, it was not, as 
with us, bound into sheaves, but the ears were 


threshing-floor. 





There is very little variety in the shape of the 
baskets ; capacity, not elegance, was the condi- 
tion of their structure. From the mode of reaping 
and gathering the harvest, there could be no em- 
ployment for gleaners, and accordingly we can 





discover none upon the monuments. Neither 
| is there any appearance of such a festival as 
| harvest-home ; the presence of the royal officers 
| to receive the stipulated portion of the produce, 
which was probably the lion’s share, rendered 
| harvest anything but a joyous season to the 
| agricultural labourer. It was remarked by the 
| members of the French Commission, that there 
| was a great similarity between the joyless looks 
| of the husbandmen on the monument, and the 
| sombre countenances of the modern Fellahs, 
| whose toil is so wretchedly remunerated. This, 
| however, is only true of the labourers engaged in 
| winnowing and measuring the crop; our reapers 
| above do not look very melancholy, and the 
| heartiness with which one of them drains his 
| flask seems to prove that it contains a more 
generous liquid than water. ‘The threshing-floor 
appears to have been common to several farms, 
if we may judge from the number of labourers 
who bring their baskets to it. Threshing was 
always performed by oxen, a custom to which 
we find frequent reference in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. One of the Levitical precepts was, 
‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.” 








The imperfection of this operation is suffi- 
ciently evident, and yet it is continued in most 


Eastern countries to the present day. This ad- 
herence to ancient usages, long after their de- 
fects are pointed out, seems to belong to agri- 
culture in most countries: in Ireland it was long 
usual to set fire to the straw, which was face- 
tiously designated “ threshing with a fiery flail;” 
several acts of parliament were passed to put an 
end to the practice, but so obstinate were the 
Irish in their adherence to it, that “ permission 
to burn oats in the straw,” was the subject of 
one of the stipulations between the Catholic 
confederates and the Duke of Ormond, in the 
Council of Kilkenny. We may add, that a 
similar usage seems to have been common with 
our Saxon ancestors, for bran is the past parti- 
ciple of the old verb brennen, to burn. In Egypt 
it was unnecessary to scorch the corn with fire 
before turning in the oxen, as the ears were 
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dried in the sun until the outer husk became 
crisp and brittle ; still the crushing out of the 
grain was so incomplete, that winnowing became 
a very important operation. 


When the oxen had sufficiently trodden the 
ears, the corn was thrown out altogether into 
the middle of the floor. It was then flung up- 
wards in the wind, which removed the chaft' and 
broken straw. To this the Psalmist alludes when 
he says, “ The ungodly are like the chaff which 
the wind driveth away.” (Psalm i. 4.) Un- 
threshed ears, clods of earth, and gross impuri- 
ties, were removed by a sieve, and the winnowed 
heap, which contained many ears of corn not 
yet broken, or at least imperfectly crushed out, 
was again subjected to the threshing of the oxen. 
After this second operation, the corn was once 
more flung against the wind by a shovel, or a 
square instrument, like a board slightly scooped, 
similar to the shovels used in corn stores, but 
without the handle, which, in our translation of 
Isaiah, is called a fan. ‘The oxen likewise, 
and the young asses that plough the ground, 
shall eat clean provender, which hath been win- 
nowed with the shovel and with the fan.” 
(Isaiah, xxx. 24.) It would appear, from a 
passage in St. Matthew that the fan was con- 
sidered the more perfect winnowing implement, 
for the Baptist describing the advent of Christ, 
says, “ Whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat 
into the garner, but the chaff he will burn with 
unquenchable fire.” (Matt. iii. 12.) 

‘The scattered straw, and the light chaff en- 
tangled in the stubble, was burned in Syria and 
Palestine for the purpose of manuring the 
ground, but this does not appear to have been 
the practice in Egypt, where, as we have already 
said, the fertility of the soil depended wholly on 
irrigation. ‘The winnowed corn was removed to 
the granary in measured vessels of equal capa- 
city, to facilitate the keeping of a proper ac- 
count. The royal officer, with his pen and tablet, 
is always present at the winnowing and storing. 

When the corn was stored, the husbandman 
was at leisure until the next flood. This respite 
from labour enabled the Egyptians to devote a 
large portion of their time to processions, reli- 
= feasts, and gymnastic exercises, But their 
horticultural operations required more continu- 
ous care, and we know of no other ancient na- 
tion in which gardening received so much atten- 
tion. From the total disregard of perspective 
in the paintings and bas-reliefs, the representa- 
tions of Egyptian gardens are very confused, 
and, at first, suggest very few ideas of beauty. 
A closer examination proves that their pleasure- 
grounds were laid out in what used to be called 
the Dutch style, which was so fashionable in 
England about a century ago. The flower-beds 
are square and formal; the raised terraces run 
in straight lines; arbours of trellis-work occur 
at definite intervals, covered with vines and 
other creepers, which it is difficult to identify. 
Almost the only tree is the date-palm, which 
seems to have been an object of special rever- 
ence. It is always planted in the most exposed 
and driest part of the enclosure. Some of the 
ponds are stored with water-fowl, and others 
with fish. Vegetables are depicted in great va- 
riety and abundance. It is, indeed, impossible 
to look at any representation of an Egyptian 
garden, without feeling some sympathy for the 
complaints and murmurings of the Israelites in 
the desert. ‘ The children of Israel also wept 
again, and said, who shall give us flesh to eat? 
We remember the fish, which we did eat in 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick ; 
but now our soul is dried away, there is nothing 
at all beside this manna before our eyes.” 
(Numb, xi, 4, 5, 6.) 





We find the lotus-harvest usually connected 
with horticulture; at first the plant might be 
mistaken for corn, but it may easily be reeog- 
nized by the greenness of the stem, and by the 
waved lines, which show that it was planted 
in well-watered beds. The gatherers of the 
lotus appear to have cut the stem off close to 
the roots, with a sickle shorter and sharper than 
that used for reaping the corn. We clearly see 
that the lotus reed was looked upon as far more 
valuable than straw; great care is shown in 
binding them into sheaves, and those who carry 
them exhibit an anxious caution against break- 
ing the stem. It is also remarkable that the 
lotus was gathered both green and ripe, and 
that the fruit was extracted by drawing the 
heads through a toothed instrument not unlike 
that used for cleaning flax ; after which the stems 
were preserved for a great variety of domestic 
purposes. 

The lotus-beds appear to have been kept con- 
stantly flooded to the depth of about six or seven 
inches; the succulent vegetables, and some 
trees, required to be regularly watered, and in 
every garden we find several reservoirs esta- 
blished. ‘The water is generally drawn up by 
the hand, but we find several contrivances to 
facilitate labour, one of which is in use at this 
day, in the market gardens in the neighbourhood 
of Brentford. 














It is a simple application of the lever: a stone 
at one end raises up the bucket from the well by 
a string fastened to the other, and the attendant 
has only the labour of pulling down the bucket 
when empty. It will be seen, that the labourer 
here employed is meaner in appearance and dress 
than any of the preceding : “‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” were, and indeed are, prover- 
bially the lowest class of the population in Eastern 
countries. Indeed, one of the advantages which 
Moses dwells most upon, to show the superiority 
of the promised land, is that it would not require 
the toil of watering like the land of Egypt. “ The 
land whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as 
the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it 
with thy foot, as a garden of herbs ; but the land 
whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven” 
(Deut. xi. 10, 11). The phrase, “ watering with 
the foot,” which has perplexed commentators, is 
illustrated on the monuments by our finding 
channels or drains cut through the plantations, 
which may be opened or closed by merely turn- 
ing the earth with the foot. Cotton was certainly 
cultivated in Upper Egypt, but we have not met 
with any representation of the-plant on the mo- 
numents; at least, none which can be decisively 
identified. But cotton and the grape-vine belong 
more properly to the manufactures of Egypt, 
which we shall examine in a separate article. 





The breeding and tending of cattle was anin. 
portant branch of Egyptian husbandry, ‘but lay 
so than might have been expected in a nationy 
remarkable for animal idolatry. The cow wa 
sacred to Isis, and was never sacrificed; but th 
bull is not an uncommon offering. The Worshipof 
the bull Apis was limited to a single beast, who, 
characteristic marks separated him from the org. 
nary herd. Large herds of black cattle are eyp. 
mon on the monuments; the ox was used both 
for food and agricultural labour ; we have alread, 
noticed that it was employed both in ploughing 
and threshing. Swine were unclean beasts; oats 
were sacred only in some districts; but sheep, 
which are so important to modern farmers, ocey: 
very rarely. 

Great attention was manifestly paid to th 
breeding and training of horses; they were used 
for drawing war-chariots and triumphal cars, by 
never, as far as we know, for agricultural labor, 
There is no example of 2 mounted cavalier, 
whence it may be inferred, that the use of {he 
horse for riding was unknown in the palmy days 
of Egyptian civilization. The race of hors 
seems to belong to the noble breed, of which 
specimens are still found in the Valley of the 
Upper Nile and Dongola. In this part of hus 
bandry the Egyptians were so superior, that they 
supplied war-steeds to foreign nations. It ist 
corded, that “ they brought unto Solomon horses 
out of Egypt” (2 Chron. ix. 28), for the py: 
pose of mounting his numerous cavalry. No de. 
scription could convey an adeqiate notion of the 
fancy and splendour displayed in the harness ani 
trappings of favourite steeds. 

Mules and asses both occur; the latter ar 
very different from the despised animals whox 
name is proverbially associated with stupidity, 
The Egyptian ass is a noble animal, inferior only 
to the horse, and was worthy of bearing th 
judges of Israel. Deborah’s address, “ Speak, ye 
that ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment, 
and walk by the way” (Judges, v. 10), ceasesto 
excite surprise at her thus designating the rulen 
of the people, when we behold how different the 
animals of which she speaks are from those with 
which we are fainiliar. 

Camels are very rare, and we have found 10 
example of the buffalo. Aviaries and poultry. 
yards are not uncommon; we have already said 
that ponds for water-fow] are the usual ornaments 
of every large garden. 

The monuments are even richer in manufa- 
turing than in agricultural information ; indeed, 
previous to our obtaining representations of them, 
we could scarcely have believed that the nation 
carried the arts to so high a degree of perfection. 
But this opens to us a new branch of the subjett, 
which we must reserve for future consideration. 


















































Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, Sc. By 
Edmund Spencer, Esq. 
[Second Notice.} 

Tue interest which at this moment attaches to 
Circassia compels us to shut our eyes to the 
other temptations of these pleasant volumes 
We, therefore, return to this subject, and to the 
second expedition. There were many diflicil- 
ties to be overcome before Mr. Spencer could 
discover a means of accomplishing his object. 
Trebizonde is overrun with Russian spies, the 
coast of Circassia is strictly blockaded, and he 
was forewarned that if he escaped the Russian 
cruisers, he would in all probability be plundered 
by the mountaineers. He succeeded, at length 
in discovering that, in defiance of Russian vit 
lance, a Turkish brigantine was bound for G 
cassia, with a cargo of ammunition and salt, 
carry which was the greatest possible violatiot 
of the laws of the Russian blockade ; and he 

solved, at all hazards, to embark on board of het 
assuming, by the advice of his friends, # 
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Gharacter of a Genoese doctor. A better vessel, 
petter manned, or. better commanded, never, he | 


says, left port; the number of sailors was nearly 
double the complement necessary for her ma- 

ement, and no soover had she put to sea, 
than four long swivel guns, hitherto concealed, 
showed their threatening muzzles, and number- 
Jess offensive weapons were neatly arranged, 

paratory to action, if required, The voyage 
yas prosperous, though not without the incident 
of a chase. On their arrival off Pchad, the 

tain hoisted a well-known signal, and in- 
stantly, continues Mr. Spencer,— 

“We heard several musket-shots fired in various 
directions through the woods, and thousands of armed 
men lined the beach and sides of the mountains, ap- 

ing as if they had sprung up out of the earth; 
for, only a moment before, there was not a human 
being visible. Presently, several long boats, borne 
on the shoulders of the men to the beach, were 
launched, and we were boarded by dozens of stout 
fellows, singing in chorus their ‘ ka, ri, ra,” who com- 
menced unloading the cargo; and, in an incredibly 
short time, the whole, including our vessel, was 
ashore: the latter, snugly concealed from view, in a 
small river, shaded by majestic trees.” 


Pchad was the first place where the Russians 
obtained a settlement on the Black Sea. In 
1817, and professedly for commercial purposes, 
the Duc de Richelieu, then governor of South 
Russia, obtained permission from the Prince of 
Pehad to build magazines and _ store-houses. 
Differences, however, arose, and in 1824 these 
store-houses were destroyed, and the Russians 
forced to retire from the country. Here Mr. 
Spencer resolved to adopt the costume and 
manners of the people. 

“Thus,” he says, “ perfectly equipped as a Cir- 
aassian warrior, from the rifle slung across my shoul- 
derto the poniard that hung from my girdle, and 
mounted upon a splendid horse which cost me the 
trifling sum of about four pounds (which in England 
would be worth a hundred), Lkeommenced my journey, 
accompanied by the captain, to the house of Mah- 
mood Indar Oglou, the chief of the district, some few 
niles distant. As may be supposed, we were objects 
of great curiosity to the natives; consequently, our 
train soon swelled into hundreds; and by the time 
we reached the residence of the prince, we could not 
have been surrounded by less than a thousand armed 
ten, the greater number on horseback, rending the 
ar with their warlike songs. * * 

“I was first struck with their fine martial appear- 
ance, athletic forms, regular features, and the proud 
consciousness of freedom displayed in every glance 
and movement. The most accomplished cavalier in 
Europe could not sit his horse with greater ease and 
grace than did these wild mountaineers; and the 
symmetry of the noble animals that carried them I 
have never seen equalled, except in our own country. 
All this ill accorded with the poverty of their habili- 
ments and accoutrements; but, whether they were 
habited in hemp, linen, the coarsest baize, or even 
sheep’s-skin, I was compelled to admire the sensible 
shape of their vestments, and their admirable adap- 
tation either to display the symmetry of the form, a 
defence against the weather, or an appropriate mili- 
tary costume.” 


We shall now give a brief account of his 
route, 

“To describe the beauty of the scenery, and the 
fertility of the country, would be only to repeat what 
Ihave already said, while relating the details of my 
former visit to Circassia. However, having now 
penetrated a greater distance into the interior, my 
picture will be found more correct. In truth, I was 
Rot more pleased than astonished, to see the high 
sate of cultivation exhibited in so remote a country, 
country inhabited by a people that we were led to 
telieve had not yet emerged from barbarism ; while 
their little cottages, as they hung on the brow of a 
hill, or lay clustered by the side of a river, were not 
much inferior in neatness to those of the Tyrolean 

the Swiss mountaineers. 

“Numerous herds of cattle, enclosed by palisadoes, 
Were seen, in one place, enjoying the richest pastures ; 
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in another, men, women, and children, were engaged 
in their various labours of husbandry ; giving to the 
landscape that beautiful rural aspect so characteristic 
of a pastoral people; and I was not a little amused 
to see the men and boys, at work in the fields, on 
perceiving our party, desert their labours, fly to their 


cottages, arm themselves, and mount their horses, in | 


order to swell our ranks. 


“ About a couple of leagues distant from the shore, | 


the valley considerably widened, and we caught a fine 
view of the lesser chain of the Caucasian Alps. * * 
“We now took a bridle path through a dense 


forest, following the ascent of a rapid rivulet, which | 


conducted us over a hill, to another valley, called 
Dtchianogloti, watered by an insignificant stream. 
This vailey was much more diversified and romantic 
than that through which we had passed, occasionally 
forming into a tiny plain, and then into a contracted 
gorge. It was, also, for the most part, diligently 


cultivated, and, I was told by the captain, thickly | 


inhabited; not, however, that there was a single 
human habitation visible, the Circassians having the 
custom of concealing their dwellings by dense fo- 
liage, in order to elude the observation of the enemy.” 

Mr. Spencer had every reason to be satisfied 
with his reception, and gives the following sketch 
of the domestic manners of the chief and his 
family :— 

“ The room differed little in its appointments from 
those of the Turks. The floor was covered with a 
brilliant-coloured carpet; a divan of red leather, 
stuffed with hair, surrounded the chamber; and 
several small tablets, inscribed with verses of the 
Koran, in the Arabic language, were affixed to the 
walls. From this circumstance, I inferred that my 
host professed the Mahometan religion, which in- 
duced me to present him my firman, when, like a 
true believer, he kissed it most reverently, evidently 
regarding me with high respect, as the possessor of a 
document so sacred as to have affixed to it the seal 
of the spiritual chief of all the Osmanlis. However, 
his acquaintance with the Turkish language was 
merely confined to a few phrases, and his knowledge 
of Islamism vague and imperfect. 

“ Our-refreshment was served in the Turkish style, 
consisting of a variety of dishes, separately brought 
in, upon small round tables, about half a foot high. 
There could not have been less than from twelve to 
fifteen. Many would have been much better, had 
they been less seasoned. They were principally 
made from poultry, mutton, milk, honey, and fruits, 
with pastry. But all my entreaties were unavailing 
to induce our host to share the repast with us; who, 
according to the custom of this people, remained in 
the room the whole of the time, in the most cour- 
teous manner, anticipating every wish. 

“ During the repast, we were waited upon, in ad- 
dition to our host, by several female slaves. The 
drink was a species of mead, and the boza of the 
Tartars, made from millet, in taste not unlike small 
beer. The bread was a composition of wheat and 
maize, of excellent flavour ; and, in the pilaff, which 
was not to be despised, buck-wheat formed a very 
good substitute for zice. Of course, we had a pewter 
tray for a tablecloth, wooden bowls for glasses, po- 
niards for carving knives, fingers for forks, and the 
palms of our hands for spoons: but ll these incon- 
veniences, common to the East, were to me but as a 
feather in the balance, compared with being obliged 
to sit for an hour on a carpet, cross-legged ; and, I 
assure you, I felt not a little pleasure, when the 
ceremony was over, to take a ramble through the 
grounds. 

“In this pastoral country, like that of the patri- 
archs of old, the riches of the Circassians consist in 
the number of their flocks and herds, to which we 
may add their wives and children. * * 

“* During our rambles through the grounds, we 
found the wives and children of my host, with their 
slaves, employed at agricultural pursuits, or tending 
their flocks and herds. Some were engaged in reap- 
ing, others in milking the cows; and one fine-looking 
princess, with the force of an Amazon, was repairing 
a wooden fence witha hatchet. Among the children, 
there was a remarkably good-looking, curly-headed 
boy, and a girl, about eight or nine years of age, 
who seemed, in an especial degree, to possess the 
affection of the father. I was just in the act of ex- 


tolling the beauty of the children, when I was for- 
tunately checked in time by the captain ; for though, 
in Europe, you win the heart of a parent by praising 
his offspring; yet here, for the same compliment, 
you are accused of intending to extend over them 
the malign influence of the evil eye. 

“The young urchins were not inappropriately 
named the ‘Look of a Lion,’ and the ‘Speed of a 
Deer,’ for the one was playing with the half-wild 
horses as if they were kittens, while the fair young 
| princess displayed the utmost agility in driving her 

refractory charge of goats, cows, and buffaloes, to 
wate. © * 

“ The wives of my host were habited in a species 
| of white garment, made from camel or goat's hair, 
| Which enveloped the whole form. To this was added 
| amuslin veil; and you cannot think how picturesque 
| was the effect when viewed from a distance. The 
| sanctum sanctorum, in which were lodged the women 
and children, in addition to being enclosed within a 
| wooden fence, was completely concealed from view 

by the thick foliage of groves of trees. Here are 
also the sheds for the cattle; the remainder of the 
cots being either set apart for the reception of stran- 
gers, or inhabited by the dependents of the chief. 
There might have been altogether about six or seven ; 
the whole built of hurdles, plastered inside and out, 
| and tly thatched with reeds and Indian corn 


with Each cot contained two rooms: the one, 


ne 


with a large fireplace in the centre, appropriated to 

cooking and domestic purposes, somewhat resembled 

that of an old English farm-house, having pot-hooks 

and hangers, while the other answered the double 
| purpose of a sitting-room and dormitory. A che- 
| quered mat, of variegated colours, covered the floor; 
| and a divan surrounded three sides of the room: the 
| only additional furniture being a few small tables, 
about a foot in height, and something resembling a 
| chest of drawers; unless, indeed, we include the 
| saddles, bridies, housings, and weapons, that hung 
suspended against the walls.” 

Mr. Spencer now proceeded onwards towards 
the residence of one of the highland chiefs. 

“ To attempt giving you a detailed description of 
my route is impossible, as it lay across a country, 
wild as if no other foot had trodden it save that of 
the beasts of the forest ; it was not merely up hill 
and down dale, but over a succession of dizzy preci- 
pices, savage glens, and frightful defiles, bared, 
broken, entwined, and distorted,—forming, altoge- 
ther, a picture of Alpine scenery rarely witnessed in 
the most savage districts of Europe. 

“ Notwithstanding our ride was one of the most 
neck-breaking description, yet these daring moun- 
taineers galloped over it with as much nonchalance, 
as we should through a stubble-field in England; 
and, however elevated, yet every spot capable of 
producing vegetation was covered with the most 
splendid forest trees,and even, in some fertile patches, 
we found an Alpine cot, with its half-wild in- 
habitant tending his goats. It was not till after 
ascending several thousand feet, that the peculiar 
character of the Caucasian mountains was developed ; 
for, however precipitous or rocky the ascent may be, 
each invariably terminated in a fertile plateau, even 
at a height of between four and five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. This is, perhaps, inde- 
pendent of their well-known bravery and patriotism, 
the principal cause that every attempt to subdue 
these people has been hitherto found impracticable ; 
for, when driven from the plains, they ever found a 
secure retreat on the mountain tops till they re- 
cruited their forces, and then descended to annihilate 
their enemies, 

“ On the summit of one of these plateaux, where 
we remained during the noon-day heat, I found a 
blooming village, surrounded with orchards and agri- 
cultural fields, all extremely fertile, and in a high 
state of cultivation. I soon ascertained that the 
inhabitants were a colony of Tartars, who having 
escaped from Russian oppression at the conquest of 
the Crimea, had here found a secure asylum. When 
I told them, in their native languege, that I had re- 
cently travelled through Krim-Tartary, these simple- 
minded people lavished upon me a thousand kind 
attentions ; indeed we had every reason to feel grate- 
ful for their hospitality.” 

The party arrived at the residence of the 
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mountain chief towards evening. Sufficient light, 
however, remained to give them an indistinct 
glance of the congregated cottages, which, from 
the palisadoes in front, and a semicircular rivulet, 
which formed a natural moat, appeared fortified. 

“ Several horses were standing under the verandah, 
ready saddled ; when, on our leader firing his musket, 
we were presently joined by the old chief and a few 
of his clansmen, who welcomed me in the most 
friendly manner to Attéghei, (Circassia, in the lan- 
guage of the natives.) The appearance of the prince 
was in every respect calculated to excite the atten- 
tion of a stranger. In his person he was tall and 
erect, with a beard descending half way to his girdle. 
His features still handsome, but roughened by long 
exposure to the weather, wore a mingled expression 
of good nature, ferocity, and cunning, the effect of a 
long life of warfare and peril. * * 

“ The residence of my host was quite as primitive 
in its construction as that I before described, the 
only difference being, that there were a few more 
detached cottages, and two or three, by way of dis- 
tinction, were plastered outside with a species of 
mineral clay, found in the environs, which becomes, 

m exposure to the weather, exceedingly firm, and 
has not a bad effect. As to comforts and conve- 
niences, none were visible either in the furniture or 
the arrangements: the windows, open by day, were 
simply secured at night from the cold damp by an 
ill-fitting shutter ; and, during the severest weather, 
a piece of parchment is the substitute for glass. 

“This total absence of domestic comforts was sin- 
gularly contrasted with the splendid armour of the 
men, their gemmed weapons, noble horses, and rich 
housings; together with the magnificent Oriental 
costume of the women, who, in their dresses of gold 
brocade and silvered muslin, resembled so many 
peacocks proudly strutting about a farm-yard. Still, 
the traveller arriving at the house of a Circassian 
chief has no reason to complain. The room appro- 
priated to strangers is always furnished with a divan, 
pillows, and coverlets: the cheer is, by no means, to 
be despised; and I do not think that any people 
ever tendered the cup of refreshirent to the weary 
traveller with more genuine hospitality. 

“ On entering the strangers’ apartment, to which 
the prince had the courtesy to conduct me himself, 
his squire, according to the general custom of this 
people, divested me of the whole of my weapons, 
and hung them up on the walls of the room with 
those of his master, except the poniard, which a Cir- 
cassian never parts with, being considered a part of 
his costume. How like the warriors of ancient 
Greece ! 

And now with friendly force his hand he grasped, 

Then led him in within his palace halls; 
His coat of mail, and glittering helm unclasped, 
And hung the splendid armour on the wails; 

For there, Ulysses’ arms, neglected, dim, 

Are left, nor more the conqueror’s crown will win. 

“ Having partaken of an excellent supper, attend- 
ed with the same ceremony as before described, two 
female slaves brought in warm water, when my feet 
were most carefully washed, this being an essential 
observance in the forms of Circassian politeness. * * 

“ It is singular that the war-cry of the Circassians 
is an exact imitation of the howl of the jackal; and, 
when screamed at the same moment by thousands, 
is the most fearful, unnatural, and intimidating yell, 
ever uttered by a people in presence of an enemy. 
The Russian officers assured me, that so paralyzing 
is its effect upon troops who hear it for the first time, 
that they are rendered incapable of defending them- 
selves. 

“ The following morning, owing to my character 
for generosity in presenting the women with presents, 
and my profession of hakkim, the young prince in- 
troduced me to his mother and sisters; for these 
people, as I before remarked, unlike other Orientals, 
do not rigidly seclude their women in the harem; 
probably they have followed, in this respect, the 
example of their neighbours, the Tchernemorsky 
Cossacks: however, from whatever cause it has re- 
sulted, I have frequently seen the women at the 
public assemblies of the men, particularly those who 
were unmarried. Still, a married man does not 
appear in public with his wife; neither does he see 
her during the day, when it can be avoided. This 
custom does not originate in any feeling of disrespect 





for the fair sex, but in ancient usage, and a desire to 
prolong the reign of love. A similar law was esta- 
blished by Lycurgus among the Lacedemonians. 

“ But, to return to my visit : having been received 
most courteously by the princess and her daughters, 
I made them, in compliance with universal custom, 
a few trifling presents, which they acknowledged, by 
giving me an embroidered belt to hold my pistols, 
and a pair of red Morocco patron pockets,—the work 
of their own fair hands. 

“ The mother of my young companion, probably 
between forty and fifty years of age, was sumptuously 
attired in a blue silk robe, open in the front, confined 
with silver clasps, and a girdle ornamented with 
silver; her trousers were very beautiful Turkish 
muslin, of variegated colours, and red slippers; on 
her head she wore a light shawl, partly arranged as 
a turban, and partly falling, in graceful folds, over 
her neck and shoulders, completely concealing her 
hair; over this was thrown a large, thin muslin veil, 
that nearly enveloped her figure; her dress being 
completed by an abundant display of gold trinkets, 
evidently extremely ancient, and, from the work- 
manship, I should think, Venetian. Her person 
still retained traces of great beauty. 

“ The attire of her daughters was even more splen- 
did; but, in lieu of the turban, each wore a tiara of 
red Morocco leather, ornamented with a profusion of 
small Turkish and Persian gold coins. In other 
respects their dress was similar, except that the hair 
of the young dames, instead of falling on the neck in 
curls, like that of the married women, was arranged 
in a thick plait, confined at the end by a silver cord, 
which descended below the waist: their features 
were as beautifully regular and expressive as those of 
their mother; yet, it must be confessed that their 
sallow complexions by no means improved their 
personal appearance. They were, however, young, 
still encased in the tight leather corset worn by all 
Circassian girls, of whatever age, which was, no doubt, 
the principal cause of their unhealthy appearance. 

“On a signal being made, the young prince, 
agreeably to custom, left the room, when one of his 
wives entered, a princess of the Demirghoi tribe, one 
of the handsomest women I think I ever beheld. 
She might be about eighteen: with the most regular 
features of the Grecian cast; eyes, large and dark ; 
complexion, a clear brown; hands and feet deli- 
cately small: and her whole figure admirably mould- 
ed. She was dressed in a similar style to that of the 
elder princess, except that it was more tasteful, and 
studied with no small degree of coquetry: her fine 
dark hair hung in tresses on her shoulders. * * 

“T found the princess and her daughters em- 
ployed at embroidery. This refined accomplish- 
ment does not, however, occupy a large portion of 
the time of the women of the Caucasus; and those 
of my host, like the princesses of old, occasionally 
employed themselves in spinning wool and flax: 
their fair hands not only made the clothes for their 
families, down to the very shoes, but plaited camels’ 
and goats’ hair into mantles, made cushions for the 
saddle, housings for the horse, and sheaths for swords 
and poniards. Nor were they less expert in the art 
of cookery or the management of the dairy; and 
sometimes even displayed their agricultural skill in 
the fields, the whole wardrobe of finery being reserved 
for visits of cerémony. 

“ My host was equally industrious; for, besides 
building, with his own princely hands, the little 
cottages he occupied, he was his own carpenter, 
tanner, and weaver, mounted his pistols and guns, 
manufactured his inimitable bows and arrows: and, 
like old King Priam, in conjunction with his princely 
boys, tilled the land, and tended his flocks and herds 
in the mountains ; and, when the wintry snow ren- 
dered his occupations in the open air no longer 
agreeable, he made mats of great beauty, which find 
a ready sale in Turkey and Persia. Nor was this 
his only employment: he cast bullets, made gun- 
powder; and, if these were not sufficient to fill up 
his time, he smoked his tchibouque.” 

Notwithstanding some influential recom- 
mendations which Mr. Spencer carried withhim, 
and which insured to him a most hospitable re- 
ception, he was very closely watched; and his 
numerotis inquiries tended to keep alive the 
fears of the people. On his arrival, however, at 




































the camp, and on presenting the tokens of frieng. 
= sent by his friends, all suspicion was dj. 
pelled. We shall now extract the account ¢ 
the prince and the camp. 

“The Khapsoukhie prince had chosen the Site 
for his camp with no small share of military gi 
and judgment, being a dell on the summit of a cop, 
siderable hill, completely surrounded by rocks, ip, 
accessible on every side except one, and that was, 
gorge so narrow and difficult of access, that two hone. 
men could scarcely pass abreast. Nor wasa 
retreat in the event of defeat the only advantage de, 
rived from his position; it also commanded the 
whole of the neighbouring passes, Mezip and Koy. 
loutzi, leading to the Russian fort of Ghelendjik. 
Tumusse, to Soudjouk-Kalé; and that called Souk. 
hai, communicating with Anapa; while, at the sam. 
time, it was sufficiently elevated to enable him, ip 
cases of imminent danger, to correspond by watch. 
fires with his brothers in arms, in various parts of the 
country. 

“Notwithstanding the advantageous position he 
had taken, the objects he had in view were rather to 
watch the movements of the invaders, cut off 
glers from the camp, harass their outposts, and com. 
municate information to the inhabitants of the inte 
rior, than aggressive warfare. Although he had with 
him only about a thousand men, and the Russians 
fifteen thousand, yet scarcely a day passed without 
witnessing some slight skirmish, the success bei 
principally on the side of the Circassians, who seldom 
expose themselves, unless secure of victory; thus 
completely succeeding not only in confining the 
enemy to their entrenchments, but in preventing them 
from erecting the necessary fortifications. 

When we consider the nature of the country, the 
strength of the defiles, and the warlike spirit of the 
people, we must feel assured, that it is nothing but 
the overwhelming force of the Russian army, their 
formidable materiel of war, and fortified positions, 
which enable them even to retain possession of their 
forts; and if the mountaincers knew but the value 
of a few light howitzers, there cannot be a doubt that 
the Russians would be exposed to utter annihila- 
tion should they attempt to advance into the inte. 
vier, * * 

“The guerilla system has taken such root in the 
Caucasus during the protracted strife between the 
Circassians and their neighbours, that it has attained 
the highest state of perfection, being the mode of 
warfare best adapted to the force and hardy habits 
of the people. The chiefs—men of the most un. 
doubted bravery—assured of the inviolable faith and 
attachment of their clans, undertake the most ro- 
mantic expeditions, and rarely fail in accomplishing 
the object they have in view with an activity and 
address perfectly astonishing. 

“Every station occupied by the enemy, though 
bristling with guns, is, nevertheless, insufficient te 
protect them. These wily mountaineers will lie 
concealed for whole days at their very gates, and, 
when a convenient moment presents itself, pounce 
upon their prey like a tiger, and fly off to the moun- 
tains. Besides, the Circassians, acting independently 
and in small bodies under their own respective 
chieftains, are a constant source of inquietude, and 
give perpetual occupation to whole brigades. There- 
fore, you may be assured, unless the tide of public 
feeling should change in favour of Russia, which is 
by no means probable, she will not succeed in her 
attempts to subdue these provinces even with a force 
of three hundred thousand men, for it would take 
that amount alone to occupy the passes of the moun- 
tains, that everywhere intersect the country, In order 
to stop any communication between the chiefs. * 

“The animosity ever borne by the inhabitants of 
the Caucasus towards the Russians has been lately 
increased a thousandfold, not only by the aggrava 
reports of the Polish and Tartar deserters who 1 
side among them, but by their individual sufferings 
* * So determined, indeed, are the Circassians ® 
maintain their independence at all risks, that, ats 
recent meeting, the confederate chiefs having sact 
ficed every petty feud to the public interest, bound 
themselves never to sheath their swords while 4 
Russian remained on their territories.” 


On another occasion, Mr. Spencer observes — 
“Such is their confidence in their own strength 
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god valour, that they feel assured the day is not far 
jistant when they shall be able to drive the enemy 
fom their land. Even now, they confidently believe 

with a sufficient quantity of powder, and a few 


— more mountain howitzers, they could take every 
‘ in their country in less than six months; 
i; the sit and, when we take into consideration their bravery 
aay til and address, it is by no means improbable. If I am 
be! Som, to credit the accounts I received from some of the 
= i. erated princes, it appears they can bring into 
pas _ the field nearly two hundred thousand men, all well- 
= mounted and armed. They calculate the whole of 
art the population included in the league to be about 
a three millions ; and if the other tribes, who partially 
and K the acknowledge the supremacy of Rassia, come over to 
helen = them, which is expected, they will then receive a very 
lled a considerable accession to their present force—pro- 
t the * & hably four millions. But as I know that the Circas- 
le hi ote sans have the custom of including, in their calcula- 
b m tion, all those provinces that formerly acknowledged 
andi their supremacy, this account is not altogether to be 


osition he 
e rather to 


depended upon.” * 
Here we must conclude; bearing, however, 
once again, a willing testimony to the great in- 
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— On Imprisonment for Debt—{_De !' Imprisonne- 
al ment, Sc. By J. _B. Bayle-Mouillard. 
ho seldom Paris, 4 1’Imprimerie Royale ; London, Bos- 
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Joubt that proposition of Euclid,—nay, clear almost to 
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wlfevidence ; and if reason could derive any 
force from authority, there is scarcely a name 
of weight in modern moral science, that is not 
inscribed agains#the principle and the practice. 
How then does it happen, that the chéinge in 
ourdaws necessary to remove this stain upon our 
civilization, and to place them on a level with 
the lights of the age, is so pertinaciously and so 
sucessfully resisted? The answer _jis briefly, 
that, if the person ceases to bé@ seizalile for debt, 
property must be rendered strictly amenable, 
and the privileges which at present defend land 
fom the just claim* of the creditor must be 
thandoneds This is the plain truth of the 
matter: but let us not be misunderstood—we 


s will lie @ donot charge any body of men with a wilful sin 
ates, and, Hf yainst the lights of conscience—with a perverse 
f, pounce Hf mreference of wrong to right. In saying that 
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the landed proprietor has, or fancies that he has, 
a interest in the maintenance of the existing 
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sch an interest exists, it is of the most ordinary 
human nature, that the beneficiary shall be 
satisfied with any argument, however weak, that 
backs his right ; and shall slowly and reluctantly 
amit the strongest reasons which may tend to 
tispossess him of it. In this weakness of the 
judgment there is nothing for which the indi- 
vidual is morally responsible—nothing to jus- 


en as tify reprobation ; for we are all more or less 
ygrava’ k . . fi : I : ta 

who cers in ghe infirmity. In @¥ery instance 
suffer ch we prefer some trifling present gratifi- 
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While, therefore, it would be unjust and 


urely unbiassed and unimpassioned 


foolish to make a.violent outcry against a set of 
individuals for obeying the forces to which 
nature and society have exposed them, it is not 
the less incumbent upon those, whose just rights 
are so seriously injured by the existing law, to 
keep the truth before the public eye; to place 


that most constantly in sight, which has been 
most sedulously kept in the background; and to 
let every one be aware, that if men are still to 
be imprisoned for debt, it is not in order that 
debts may be paid, and the creditor satisfied, 
but that certain classes of debtors may be pri- 
vileged and protected, and that the creditor 
may be deprived of his common right in their 
instance. 

The unwillingness of the British legislator to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, is the more pur- 
blind, irrational, and perverse, because he is 
almost annually forced to break through his own 
principle, in order to mitigate the evils it in- 
volves; and substantially to Abandon its imputed 
advantages, in order to avoid he growing repre- 
hension with which society, as it improves in 
civilization, censures the practice. Year by 
year, something has been detracted from the 
rigour of the law, and something added to the 
latitude of the exception: and we have now 
only to look at the schedules of insolvents, and 
to compare the amount of their debts with that 
of the sums recovered from them, to be satisfied 
that imprisonment is an evil no longer redeemed 
by even the smallest quantum of contingent good. 

The work before us, which received the prize 
granted by the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, in 1835, is a valuable addition 
to the literature of the subject,—not indeed for 
any new theoretical information it affords, ad- 
mirably and closely as it is reasoned—for no- 
thing was wanting to a complete developement of 
the bearings and tendencies of the law. Its 
peculiar merit consists in the attempt to collect 
and tabulate facts; and thus to confute those, 
who deny the force of general reasonings and 
falsely call themselves practical men, by a re- 
ference to recorded and undeniable experience. 
The cultivation of statistical science has arriv- 
ed, most opportunely for the interests of man- 
kind, at a moment when all the great he 
























































tions connected with social arrangements ditave 
been brought into fierce debate; when p 0- 
phy on the one hand, tends to lose itself in 
vague generalities ; and the worldly-minded, on 
the other, are disposed to deny whatever they 
dislike, and to brand it with the reproach of 
theory. By the aid of this novel method of in- 
vestigation, both parties are disarmed of their 
peculiar fallacies; and there is no phenomenon 
in the moral ggorld so complex, aseto escape 
from its serutify, To this test the attthor of the 
present work has subjected his argument; and 
with great care and industry has brought toge- 
ther a body of facts, which, if they be not sutti- 
ciently numerous to afford the last degree of 
accuracy in the results, are abundantly sufficient 
we justify the principles in whose behalf their 
estimony is evoked. 

In the first seven chapters, the author details the 
history of imprisonment for debt among the most 
civilized people, and discusses the theory of the 
law, afd its relations to morals and to public policy. 
We pass, therefore, at once to the more novel 
part of the volume. J the eighth chapter, the 
statistical inWestigation is commenced. At the 
outset, the author was met by great difficulties, 
arising from the novelty of his examination, and 
the previous want of ascertained and registered 
facts connected with his subject. In this de- 
partment, nothing worth notice had been pub- 
lished—no special information had hithgyto been 
demanded of the public functionaries. For ad- 
ministrative purposes, however, a list is for- 





warded to th@ Minister of the Interior, every 





three months, of the prisoners confined in each 
department of France. The sum of these lists 
divided by four, will give a very close approxi- 
mate idea of the number of persons constantly 
imprisoned during any given time. Prisoners 
for debt not being fed by the state, they are 
distinguished from the criminals in these lists, 
and placed in a column apart: these docu- 
ments may therefore be made available to the 
inquiry in hand. Forty of these tables, em- 
bracing the last ten years, were confided to the 
author; and they afford a return of the total 
number of debtors confined throughout France, 
upon forty distinct days. From this datum, the 
author proceeded to construct four tables,—one 
of the men, and one of the women, confined for 
private debts; and the other two of those con- 
fined for debts to the state. 

To supply the deficiency of documentary evi- 
dence, the author examined the books of the 
prison of Clichy, at Paris, and personally in- 
spected those of Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Avignon, St. Etienne, Nimes, Montpellier, and 
Clermont-Ferrand. From these sources, and 
one or two minor subsidiary documents, he has 
been enabled to put to the test of figures very 
many propositions which have been called into 
question in parliamentary and literary debates, 
and to give tolerably close solutions of many 
speculative questions concerning debt. And 
first, it appears that, during the ten years above 
alluded to, 25,307 men were incarcerated for 
private debts, and 1,345 women. 

In this enumeration, the author sets off against 
those who appear more than once in the returns 
(as having been imprisoned fer more than three 
months), those who (not having been detained 
for so long a period) do not appear in any return 
at all. 

The probability is, that the latter prepon- 
derate; and, as a simple arrest is attendant 
with great expense and inconvenience to the 
party, the resulting sum total may be regarded 
as expressing less than the real amount of suf- 
fering so occasioned. 


Male prisoners incarcerated during t same 
period, for debts to the state, fines an jpenses 
of justice 

Female do. ...ccccccccccccccccccccesece 2,853 

Total of persons confined for private debt.........+ 

Do. public debt........seee+0+ eavcccccccccsscoece 


Seem eee eee e eee eeeaeeeseeeee 


Grand total...... 
From these facts it appears, that one person in 
every 25,658 is incarcerated for debt in France. 

The returns made to our own Parliament in 
April, 1836, give— 

For England 

BIOS « cocccccccccccccces 
Scotland 
Treland .....ccccccccccees 
Great Britain (generally)..1 in 6,639 

On the Ist of April, 1826, the debtors of all 
France were $21, or 1 in 39,538, being some- 
thing under the average.} 

This amount of arrestation is, of course, une- 
qually distributed. In the department of the 
Seine, it amounts, for the 10 years in question, 
to 1 inhabitant in every 117, or +7'7q annually. 
In La Vendée, on the contrary, the ratio 1s 
only, in the 10 years. 

With further reference to the mode in which 
this mass of evil is distributed over France, it 
appears, that the average number of prisoners 
for debt in each department being 1 in every 
1,285 inhabitants, there are 23 departments 
only which exceed that quantum,ggbile 63 de- 
partments fall short of it. The prin@ipal cireum-_ 
stances which appear to occasion the excess, are 
the presence of a great centre of population in 
the department, such as Paris, Lyons, &c.; 
~ + The excess of English over French incarceration, 
would be far gre@r, but for the superiority of our insolvent 
laws. Imprisonment is, therefore, a consequence of the 
general movement of society, rather than the vices of indi- 
viduals, 
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“secondly, the amount of its wealth; and thirdly, 

’ (but in’ a lower degree, perhaps,) the local move- 
ment of the lottery; that is, the agglomeration of 
mankind, the aspect of other Resta lath and 
a consequent immoderate desire of hasty gains. 

‘ On an attentive examination of the returns of 
the department of the Seine, it appears, that of 
1,200 arrests which took place in Paris, 300 
only were of persons properly belonging to that 
city, and the rest strangers; and this, not 

, withstanding the commerce, pleasures, luxufy, 
and disorder of the capital. In proportion as 
the capital of any department possesses a pros- 
perous commerce, it affords a greater proportion 
of debtors, as compared with those which belong 
to the rural population. The same relation 
between debt and commerce is shown in the 
British returns to Parliament; nor could it pos- 
sibly be otherwise ; for, independently of the fact 
that commerce, as at present conducted, is, even 
in its retail dealings, very generally based on 
credit, it must be borne in mind, that commer- 
cial wealth circulates many times in a year, 
whereas the produce of agriculture makes but 
one annual movement. 

Of 1187 imprisonments for debt, in which 
the condition of the parties was ascertained, 
there were found— 

Widowers, without children ...... eeeese 


Oe with 
Married persons, 
Do. 


Bi. werccagepeos 
without children 
with do. 


Total.... 843 
This gives 544 unmarried persons—about one- 
quarter of the whole. 

Children, a wife, or an entire family, then, 
figure for a great deal among the causes of debt ; 
the married struggler with the world being 
manifestly borne down by the weight he thus 
carries. 

With respect to the influence of age upon 
debt, the author quotes an article in the Conséi- 
tutionnel, 27th of March, 1834, which calculates 
the number of prisoners from January, 1827, to 
the 18th of April, 1832. This paper gives the 
following statements :— 
meet yi late 

bl upwards siddes “440 } cone B08 

The result of the author's own examination 
of the Paris prisons, during nearly three years, 
is as follows :—under 30 years, 292 prisoners ; 
above 30 years, 940. “It is not, then,” he 
observes, ‘ when a man is young, while he has 
relations to assist him, or bequests to enjoy, that 
he is most liable fo arrests; difficulties come 
upon him at a period of life when such resources 
fail, aud after he has, probably, made unsuc- 
cessful attempts at getting on in life—when, 
with a rising family, he has no longer a depen- 
dence on anything but his own unaided labour, 
and that labour rendered less efficient by age 
_ and infirmity.” ; 

This is a most important consideration as 
regards the morality of the entire question; it 
refutes volumes of declamation against ‘the cri- 
minality of the unfortunate. 

Again, it is consolatory to know, that of 1,232 
prisoners, 212 only had detainers lodged against, 
them. Of these, 125 had one, 43 two, 18 three, 
and a few prisoners, yet more. Some of. these 
detainers, it should be remembered, were lodged 
by the same creditor, for different debts, as they 
became due. On the other hand, the result is 
affected the forbearance of creditors, rather 
than the absence of second debts. 

During the period heretofore alluded to, the 
cases of re-imprisonment in Paris were as 
follows :— 

Once re-imprisoned 
Twice 


see eeeerererenee 





Pihrifts.” 


Concerning the sums for which persons are 
detained, we are told, that arrests on account of 
debts of six, fifteen, and twenty-five frances, are 
recorded in the provinces. The Duc de Decazes 
declared, in the Chamber of Peers, that there 
had recently been five persons detained in prison 
for less than 25 fr.; and that one of them was 
incarcerated for so“small a sum as Sfr. In 
Paris, of 1,282 prisoners, 435 were confined for 
less than 500fr.; 269 for less than 1,000 fr.; 
210 for less than 2,000 fr.; 105 for less than 
3,000 fr.; 60 for sums between 6,000 and 
20,000 fr.; 33 from that amount to 100,000 fr. ; 
and 4 for more than 100,000fr. In conclusion, 
the author remarks :— 

Thus, in France and abroad, in the richest and 
in the poorest countries, in the capital and in the 
provinces, in commercial and in non-commercial 
cities alike, uniformly, imprisonment for large sums 
is rare, and that for small sums numerous. 

If imprisonmetit be considered as a means of 
forcing repayment, it appears, that of 1,190 
Parisian detentions, 

ha produced no results, 


inanag it and part payment, 





or by bail. 
149 in full payment of the creditor. 

The’Constitutionne/'’s returns on 2,566 arrests, 
give 

965 prisoners who 
307 who paid in fu 
1,294 who settled by compromise, &c. 
The amounts thus obtained are calculated at 
one-eighth of the entire claims, while the com- 
promises exceed.one-half. 

The author gives the following summary of 
the efficacy of imprisonment for debt:;— 

Dishonour, long suffering, often unmerited, of the 
prisoner and his family—a preliminary and certain 
loss to the creditor—a further loss in perspective— 
and small and uncertain recoveries of the debts so 
pursued : in one word, much certain evil, with a very 
slight expectation of good. 

Looking at the average smallness of the debts, the 
rarity of re-payments enforced by imprisonment, the 
number of. inefficacious arrests, the still greater 
number of compromises, the expenses of the process, 
the losses the’creditors sustain, the enormous reduc- 
tions which they willingly accept, the short average 
duration of imprisonments, and the promptitude 
with which creditors get tired of the process, (they 
are} @bliged to make allowances to the prisoner,) 
I aww forced to consider it a fact completely proved, 
that imprisonment for debt, in spite of its excessive 
severity, is a remedy of at least doubtful efficacy, 
which can. only prove useful by plundering the wife, 
or other relations of the debtor, or by reaching.a very 
few cases of fraud; and even in this, it most fre- 
quently failsf) 

In chapter XI., the author examines his 
subject inreference to commerge. In France, 
debts cofittacted in the way Bhonmetce are 
more rigorously dealt with, than those of any 
other description ; hence it is common to force 
the debtor to give bills of exchange as security, 
in order, under a false pretence of commerce, 
to bring his person more effectually within the 
ereditor’s control. Many of the inferenc 
therefore, here drawn, do not apply to the com 
merce of England, which is more liberally 
treated by the law. The general result of the 
investigation shows, that the great mercantile 
and manufacturing interests make littleguse of 
arrest ; and that, as Mons. Lafitte declared, “ it 
is employed by the usyxer chiefly against un- 
fortunate heads of families and goung spend? 


- nothing. 


The great mass of creditors who imprison their 
debtors are, everywhere, among the smaller 
traders,—innkeepers and alehouse-keepers, wine- 
merchants, tailors, shoemakers, &c. &c.; and the 
same clfigses are, at the same time, themselves 
the most frequent victims of the process. The 











} Of 2,200 arrests for debt, 20 only w affected by the 
law against fraud. ° be) 


reason is obvious: the-sale by retail of eatable 
the small speculations in flour, grain, 

and a variety of other petty trades, which x. 
oe neither capacity nor education, constitnie 

e occupation of a class, too poor to subsist 
without industry, too indolent to be really jn. 
dustrious, and who readily risk their own litt. 
capital, or any that they can obtain from others 
This class, therefore, is prone to borrow at usp. 
rious interest, and, consequently, to terminate jn 
prison their short commercial career, . « J, 
general, the less industry and capital. a trade 
requires, the more it is liable to imprisonmen; 
for debt. In the years which followed. the 
Restoration, the prisons overflowed with ¢. 
military men, who had, on this account, become 
lemonadiers, keepers of beer and wine shops, 
&e. &e.” 

Touching the protection which imprisonment 
affords to commerce, it appearsy that in times of 
tremendous public calamity, when commerce 
underwent the most dangerous crises, the arrests 
in the great mercantile cities were few; whereas, 
in times of prosperity, when commerce needed 
little protection, arrests have uniformly mult- 
plied, and the prisons become fully 

We must pass over much important matter, to 
hasten to the close. In a chapter on the general 
effects on society of imprisonment for debt, the 
author quotes a piquant comparison between 
the treatment which the state affords to debtors, 
and that which it provides for the animals in its 
menageries. We need not say, that the beasts 
have the best of it; so that we,are presented 
with the incvitable dilemma of a Pi cimance of 
the present horrible inhumanity, or the encouv- 
tering an enormously ruinous expense. The cost 
of erecting prisons is not easily ascertainable; 
but, if 2000 fr, liberated at Lyons half the pii- 
soners there confined, as appears to be the cate, 
may it not be concluded, says our author, that 
the cost of the new prison of Clichy would alone 
have liberated all the prisoners which it would 
have contained during thany years? 

In addition to all this loss, ‘the value of the 
labour"ef the prisoners confined for debt, and 
thereby rendered idle, must be taken inte the 
account; this, throughout France, may be set 
down at nearly 1,000,000 francs per annum; 
to say nothing of the far more grievous evil, the 
moral degfadatioff of the citizen so confined—a 
quantity which obviously cannot be duly esti- 
mated. ° 

The last chapter in the volume is dedicated 
to combating the proposition, that thé real bene- 
fit of arrest escapes obseryation,—namely, its 
influence in determining many to pay their 
debts who otherwise would not do so. After 
exposing, in a short paragraph, the varied posi- 
tive evils included in the one word, fagy,—i.e. the 
sufferings of those on whom the agenéy is ips 
facto tried, he observes, that whatever may be 
the amount of good obtained by that apprehet- 
sion, it cannot be greater than that which flows 
from the imprisonment itself; and that is noto- 
riously all enough. We think, however, that 
the case May receive a more satisfactory solt- 
tion. Every debtor either can, or cannot, dix 
charge his obligations. If he cannot, the lawis 
useless; if he can, and will not, he is a rogue, 
fhd for a rogue simple imprisonment is not 
enough. Such a man will remain in prison 
rather than pay. In all cases, it is the honest 
man’s inter@s$ to pay if he cangphis character 
his pursuits, and his feelings, alike dema 
Upon the dishonest alone fe requi 
restrain him; and’ on him afomptly impos 
cessio bonorum, a cettain imprisonmerft w 
hard labour, for eonvicted fraud, would be more 
efficacious restraints. ‘The influence of fears, 
in reality, very nearly confified to prevent- 
ing improvident debt; and there, perhaps, t 
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“do someth®g considerable ; but a cértain | 


‘merce requires that property of all kinds*%hould 


° . ° 2 is | OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
of. such improvidence is criminal, and, 
tering into the category of frauds, should be ' Doveton, or the Man of many Inipulses, by the 
ent ‘1 to'a heavier punishment. The fear of author of ‘Jerningham.\—This novel is much to 
e piles P . our taste; its author, in tracing the fortupes of his 
hero (the boy-Cinderella of a decayed gentleman’s 
, family), gives, in every page, evidence that he pos- 
| Sesses a poetical mind overflowing with generous sym- 
| pathies, an acute insight into character, and graces of 
, | Style, neither mediocre nor borrowed.. The defect of 
those lighter cases, in which young men con- | ‘ Doveton’ is not want of interest, for its plot is care- 
tract debts before they are fairly entered into | fully wrought up, and reminds us, in the plenteous- 
the world, there is so little honesty on the part ness of its vicissitudes and surprises, of the plots of 
of the creditors, that their rights should be left | those good old novels whose authors were too full of 
to their own protection. The’desideratum is to | their story to fear or to hesitate. Nor is contrast 
vent such credits being given ; not to ensure the thing wanting : the dreamy father, and the worldly 
> ent | mother, and the odious dandy brother, and the judi- 
thelr repayment. , _ | cious common-sensible friend of the hero, are all 
The inmates of a debtor's gaol may be di-| characters well-marked and happily opposed to each 
yided into such as have nothing, not even the | other. But the whole wants a healthier tone: the 
fees for obtaining an insolvent’s discharge ; and 


author, enamoured of his hero, has. bestowed on him 
such as wish to retain one property they must | amiable affections, and disinterested impulses in ex- 
otherwise surrender, and are therefore voluntary 


cess; and we denounce all excess as_ unhealthy. 
jsoners. In general, those who can pay. or 


There is such a thing as morbid virtue as well as 
; i i . : aging vice; i danger of the 

settle with their creditors, do not remain long in | €"8%5!N§ vice; and is there not some danger 

prison. They make prompt arrangements (often fame being preached among us, by the disciples of 
‘ ones) to gét out; and they would do so those contemplative and transcendental w riters, who 

= ! . | have succeeded to the empire over public sympathy, 

equally under the pressure of an enforced cessio : . 

bonorum, or, rather, they would make still more | 


not long since possessed by the apostles of the latter 2 
igorous efforts to escape such a conclusion. | 


We, therefore, would warn alf young aspirants: to 
When, however, a major interest is at stake, 


beware, lest, in their devotion to the beautiful and 
the generous, their simplicity become sickliness, and 
when a considerable property is to be withheld 
from the creditor, the debtor will remain for 


their self-command self-injustice, and their noble 
daring bombast—to remember that fhough nature 
years in custody, living as well as he can, and! and meditation are holy things, human life and 
laughing at his victim. Here, then, the actual | action have also claims upon every man, be he poet 
evils of imprisonment are altogether disregarded ; | or mechanic, and that he ean no more rightly play 
and there seems little wisdom in supposing that | his part by wholly subduing his passions, than by 
the mere apprehension of them can in general | 8'\'"8 himeelf up to their impulses; it is nobler, 
be more influential. Senanaaniatnsiten aiiceaente, ttl 
Perhaps the most important circumstance in | but-slightly amenable to our remarks; but it is one 
ares before us, is the blow it has given to | of a class, and the class is increasing. 
received sophism, that imprisonment for The Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage, by 
debt is of the slightest use in the protection of | Epwrtcoc—(second thousand) : Glasgow, Syming- 
commerce. It is, indeed, notorious that no | ton; Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, Whit- 


‘nprisonment conjoined with a degrading sen- 
tence and rigorous treatment, which should fall 
on the fraudulent, would at least be as efficacious 
a prevention with the thoughtless and extrava- 
gant as the present law; and with respect to 





*Doveton’ is, in itself, | 


this assertion has been tested, and the result is just 
the contrary. The number of détenus for debt in 
the Parisian prisons, who were married and had 
children, far exceeded that of the bachelor defaulters. 
We mention this, because the miscalculation is a 
serious one, and might possibly have mischievdis 
consequences, 

Memoirs of Celebrated Women, edited by G. P. R. 
James, &c,—Some silly people, we understand, were 
perplexed by the announcements of this work. As 
if was to be “ edited” by the historiographer to his 
Majesty, they came to the fond conclusion that he 
had stumbled on some choice literary treasures in 
his historiographical researches, and that this was to 
be a first-fruit offering. Others persuaded themselves 
that, as Mr. James's name had figured on a good 
many title-pages of late—in biography, romance, 
tales, annuals, “ history, pastoral, historical-pastoral, 
and tragical-historical”—it was a modest fashion of 
putting forth another’ new work; and one of our 
contemporaries appears to have assumed this as cer- 
tain, and overlooking an explanatory fiy-leaf, un- 
hesitatingly condemned it as “ unworthy of Mr. 
James's reputation,” This certainly was beyond hu- 
man endurance, and Mr, James’s indignation natu- 
rally enough boiled over in the following letter :— 

Hampton-court, July 3, 1837. 

Srr,—I cennot help feeling both surprised and indignant 
at a review contained in your Journal of the 24th June, 
which, owing to my absence from my usual residence, only 
met my eye to-day. In the face of every advertisement of 
a work called the * Lives of Celebrated Women ;’ in the face 
of the title-page of the book; in the face of the preface 
which precedes it; you are pleased to attribute that work 
to me, both in the heading of your notice, and your notice 
itself. The advertisements, even in your own Journal, you 
might very well never see; but the title-page of a book you 
reviewed, and the preface which was attached to that book, 
@or the purpose of insuring the public against all deceit, 
direct or indirect, should have guarded you against the 
errer you committed. In the title-page the book is stated 
only to be edited by me; and in the preface, | not only dis- 
tinetly state that the work is the production of a lady who 
had intrusted the correction of the press to me, her nepherr, 

but | declare that 1 had nothing whatever to do with the 
| work, but as far as that correction of the press was con- 
cerned. With not one thought or opinion, assertion or idea, 
that the book eontains, have l anything to do; and that such 
is the case is clearly stated in the preface, which must have 
lain under your hand at the moment you thought fit to at- 
tribute the work to me. How such a misstatement found 
its way into your columns you best know; but i must request 
that it Be immediately corrected, and in such a manner as 




























merchant ever looks to the person of hig debtor | taker—The Young Wife's Book; a Manual of Do- 
in giving him eredit, bufonly to his warehouses, | 
and his reputation for solvency. Bankruptcy 
ang compositian are the unsuccessful termina- 
tions of a mercantile speculation, and not impri- 
sonment, Our author, in reducing this fact to a 
gumerical conclusion, and in showing that the 
great majority of detentions are for small, simple 
contract debts, between the retail trader and the 
consumer, or between the needy borrower and 
usurious lender, has completely exposed the hol- 
lowness of the great pretext on which the present 
system is upheld. The genuine interest of com- 


We always thought that courtship, like reading and 
writing, “came by nature”; and that marriage, like 
learning, was “ the gift of the gods.7 But in these 
march of intellect days, a triumvirate of bookgellers 
is necessary to club their capitals, in order ch 
things may be perpetrated. To add to the S6lem- 
nity of the affair, too, one of these miniature volumes 
is dedicated to Omnipresence Montgomery, to give, 
we suppose, the world assurance that the instruction 
offered is orthodox. Observe, too, the propriety 
with which professorship is preceded by expe- 
rience. Eroticus might do well endygh to diseourse 
on courtship; but it was necessary that he should 
become Gameteg before he touched on matrigijpny. 
This is all vagy funny; but thensiithe suppose, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London know. what they 
are about, and there is probably a public to whom 
the “ thousands” of such books are acceptable. , If 
80, we may as well hold our tongues, (pens, we should 
haye said); yet, if we were young women, instead 
of fincient critics, and a lubberly fellow came to 
court us out of such Starched, strait-lace fashioned 
text-books as these, rather than have him, we 
would, with Beatrice, “take sixpence in earnestief 


be promptly and cheaply made available to the 
recovery of debt; and that retail dealers should 
not have the person {a fallacious and imperfect 
security) f rely on; butshould be taught dis- 
cretion by merited misfortune, if they will, for 
the mere sake of custom, ‘confide their goods to 
those whom they kyow not to have the means 
of payment in certain perspective. 

In conclusion, we recommend the tables sub- 
joiced to the volume before us, to the atten+ 
tion of our readers, as exhibiting a clear-expo- 
sition of the state imprisonment for debt in 
France, and as an example of what may be done, 
even on imperfect bases, towards the clucidatién 
of the theory. That the present Taw of debtor 
aud creditor can long be maintained in England, 
we do not bglieve; the populagmterest in its 

is tog jnifhediate.to allow Of a protracted 

nce iShaprovement. But we are satisfied 

a short. statistical report on our debtors’ 

prisons, like that before us, which should pin 

the numerical facts to the fallaciés which they 

refute, would wonderfully assist in quickening 
the reluct@jj movements of our legislators. ° 


structions on such points addressed to the lower 
classes, composed in a proper spirit, with a full 
knowledge of the habitual thoughts and feelings of 
working people, and put together in a plain intel- 
\ligible style, might Shavé their utility. But a mere 
stringing tog@ther of the commonest commonplace 
for the use of young merchants, sucking barristers, 
and attorney’s clerks, is “ a monstrous waste of un- 
exampled goodness,” and belongs degidedly to the 
honourable trade of catch-pennying. Among other 
wise doctrines, in the first of these volumes, it is 
asserted that * if one were to make an a ct of the 
bankruptcies in the Gazette, for the last dozen years, 
the majority of the dyvers (debtors, we presume) will 
be found un ied.” Now, in the interesting work 
of M. Bayle Mi - in this week's paper, 
* 
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mestic Duties, by Yapern¢: same publishers.— | 


the bear-herd, and lead his apes.” Seriously, in-¢ 


to render the refutation as public as the axsertion.—l am 
G. P.R. dames. 


asions to stand 


yours, &c. 
| Though we desire on 211 proper 

by our order, still we must here adit that our con- 
| temporary was greatly to blame. . The fact was ob- 
| vious, tlt Mr. James had no moie to do with the 
| work’ than the printer's reader—he “had nothing 
| whatever to do with the work, but as far as correction 
of the proofs was concerned”—he had nothing to do 
with aay “ one thought or opinion, assertion or idea, 
that the book contains.” For the sole “ purpose of 
insuring the public against all deceit, direct or indi- 
rect,” this fact was announced as follows, for months 
together :— 

NEW WORK EDITED BY G. P, R. JAMES, ESQ. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
Edited by G, P..R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of * Darnley,’ ‘ Philip Augustus,” &c. 
We set this forth in good formal type in justice 
to Mr. James, who has been condemned for writing 
the work; whereas the 
Historian, who so largely has allay’d 
The thirst we have for knowledge, only vouchsafed, 
In friendly condescension, 

to correct the proofs! > 

Nick of the Woods, edited by the Author of * Rook- 
wood,’ § Crichton,’ &c.—Here, for anything we know 
to the contrary, there may have been like blunder- 
ing in respect to the authorship ; yet the public were 
over and over again forewarned that Mr. Ainsworth 
had nothing to do with the work. Here is proof— 

NEW ROMANCE EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* ROOKWOOD.” ad 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Y 
NLCKP)OF THE WoODs. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Rookwood,’ ‘ Crichton,’ &c. 

Can ‘anything be clearer than this? ‘ Nick of the 
Woods’ is a reprint from an American novel by Dr. 
Bird. To have stated this in the advertisements 
might have led to confusion; therefore, to guard 
“the public against all deceit, direct or indirect,” 
the name of the author of ‘ Rookwoodgalone figured 
there. Really, if after these precautions—this plain 
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dealing on the part of authors and publishers—the 
public fall into error, it is manifestly their own fault. 
However, we have now to speak of Dr. Bird’s § Nick 
of the Woods,’ and, in brief, it is neither the best 
nor the worst of his novels. It is a stirring and ex- 
Ging tale of back-wood life and adventure : it will 
have an interest with those to whom the scenes and 
characters are new: but the more prominent of the 
latter are caricatures of well-known originals; and 
a far better and more just opinion of the red men 
may be collected from the works of the professed 
historians. 

Geraldine, a Tale of Conscience, by E. C. A—We 
have met with some hundreds of cases of “No 
Popery” special pleading, clothed in the seducing 
form of fiction, but never till now did we encounter 
a Roman Catholic rejoinder. The writer of ‘ Geral- 
dine,’ however, is as earnest as any Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss, who has ever set him or herself to write down 
‘The Scarlet Lady:’ she shows us a heroine, an 
heiress, too, so ready to enter the ancient church in 
the very first chapter of the book, that we wonder 
how the two volumes are to be spun out, and we find 
them, as might be expected, rather devoted to the 
settling of punctilios on the part of one willing to be 
convinced, than to the grave struggles and question- 
ings and researches which a conscientious Protes- 
tant must pass through, ere he can quit his faith for 
that of the Romanists. The tale is pleasantly writ- 
ten, and its authoress is as charitable as she is earnest 
—a lesson for certain among her antagonists. 

Novels of Nature, by Mrs. Chadwick, author of 
*Rural and other Poems.-—These novels of nature 
are “ very innocent,” so gardeners style,those flowers 
which are neither eminent for stature, nor form, nor 
colour. Their authoress, however, conceives herselé 
“prompted to publication from a sense of duty, 
that the talent given ought to be improved and im- 
parted,”_hopes to “share in common that meed of 
approbation ceded to others,”—and, if she be so for- 
tunate, intends “to offer her effusion of three vo- 
lumes— Rectitude, or Virginia of the Wye,’ which,” 
saith she, “I am at present engaged in composing, 
in a similar style to my minor productions, and simi- 
larly interspersed with the heart-breathings of my 
simple muse.” Aunt Fanny’s Tale (vide ‘ Abel All- 
nut’) is, after all, no caricature, and these Nevels of 
Nature will prove it. 

Remarks on Ancient and Modern Art, in a Series of 
Essays, by an oer pare of these remarks are 
obvious, a few shrewd, and many of them tinctured 
with a desire for controversy which “ excgeds per- 
formance.” The author is most earnest and diffuse 
on the completion of the Edinburgh Parthenon, and 
the section of his work devoted to that question is, 
to us southerns, the most interesting. 
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3s. swd.—More’s (Mrs. H.) Works, Vol. VII., (Coelebs 
in Search of a Wife), 12mo. 5s. cl.—Ancient rag me 
&c., by Ann Walker, 1Smo. 4s. bd.—The Child’s Hand 
Book, (Rudiments of Reading and Thinking), Part L., by 
the Rev. W. Fletcher, Ismo. 1s.swd.— Rudiments of English 
Grammar, by Alexander Reid, 18mo. 6d. swd.—Key to the 
Rev. R. Bland’s Hexameters, &c., new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 
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Burkett’s Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. new edit. 18s. cl.—Le- 
land’s Divin@ Authority of the Old and New Testaments, 
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new edit. royal Svo. 15s. cl— Adventures of Capt. Bonne- 
ville, by W. Irving, 2nd edit. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. bds.— 
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icon, 2nd edit. with Supplement, 8vo. 15s. cl—The Poor 
Rich Man, and the Rich Poor Man, sq. 3s. 6d. bds.—Chit 
Chat; or, Short Tales in Short Words, 4th edit. sq. 3s. 6d. 
cl.— Short Tales, by Dame Truelove, new edit. sq. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—True Stories from Ancient History, by a Mother, new 
edit. 12mo. 7s@6d. bit-bd.—Etiquette for Ladies, new edit. 
#2mo, ls, swd. 
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leisure, consequent, we presume, on the death of His 


aside, as wholly unworthy of critical notice, at least 
a bushel of what are called new books, we shall take 
leave, by way of apology, to offer a few words of 
comment and advice to our friends the publishers, 
from John o’ Groats to the Land’s End ; for to these 
extremes have we manifest proofs, if we chose to 
adduce them, of the utter want of discriminating 
taste and judgment which is manifest in the conduct 
of “the trade.” The booksellers in the days of 
“good Queen Anne” were censured for their ignor- 
ance of literature ; those of our own times seem to 
want also a knowledge of their trading interests, For 
literary purposes, the public has but a definite sum 
to spare, and the true interest of the trade is to pre- 
serve the supply at or below the level of the demand. 
Instead, however, of selecting works whose sale would 
ultimately remunerate all the parties concerned in 
their production, the publishers print anything and 
everything upon which a return for their capital can 
be extorted; too many of them resorting to an ex- 
travagant system of puffing to get rid of their bad 
wares. This system has been carried to such an 
extent, that the satiated public refuse to buy, and 
the sales are becoming very closely confined to 
the uses of the circulating library. By such a 
course of proceeding, the interests of literature 
are sacrificed, while the profits of the trade are 
reduced to a minimum. In the pursuit of a small 
precarious, but quick, return for their outlay, or haply 
in a foolish vanity, a spirit of vengeance against 
rivals, or the desire of appearing to do a great deal 
of business, they deluge the market with the most 
insufferable trash ; they drive from the cultivation 
of literature all writers who can live without it, and, 
by increasing the general expenses of publication, 
act also by re-action on scientific and learned works, 
which will not bear the charge of reiterated adver- 
tisement. This, it may be said, is an evil that will 
cure itself; booksellers, more than other traders, 
cannot continue a losing business; repentance must 
correct their errors, or ruin drive them out of the 
market. True; but, in the course of this process, 
authors of learning and genius, of honour and spirit, 
as wellas the more respectable booksellers, are sacri- 
ficed to the false calculation ; and literature is aban- 
donéd, to the most incompetent. Witness the ad- 
vertising columns of the newspapers—witness the 
disgraceful paragraphs and pretended criticisms not 
in the advertising columns—with all the folly and the 
nonsense, the quackery and impudence which is there 
recommended to the public; and which, with cheap 
editions, a editings, compendiums, rifa- 
cimenti, pre- pies its time, its patience, and its 
purse, to the exclusion of the good, the useful, and 
thefagreeable. A book is not now sold on the 
strength of jts merits—but by dififof sheer brass 
and blazoning in the newspapers. The still small 
voice of the honest and the judicious is drowned in 
the clamour of advertisements—and if the London 
Journals be not sufficient to quicken the sale, the 
country papers are brought to bear; and we believe 
it is now calculated by rule of three—the mass of 
dullness being given—the amount of advertisements 
required to sell it per hundred copies. How readers 
im general bear with this, we know not; but, for our 
own parts, we are tempted to abjure criticism, and 
to preach another crusade against the whole tribe of 
Vamps. If the present system is to be continued, 
it can only lead to the extinction of genius, and the 
substitution of a dead level of mediocrity. -It is time, 
therefore, that the public interf@red to protect itself, 
@nd visited these backslidings of the trade with some- 
thing more influential than ridicule and contempt. 
According to the Belgian papers a society is about 
to be established at Brussels, the professed object of 
which is the advancement of the fine arts and litera. 
ture. A handsome edifice is to be erected, which is 
to contaimi numerous galleries for the purpose of ex- 
hibition. A Natural History of the Arts is to be pub- 
lished by this society, which is to be embellished by 
the best engravets, The society wilkalso undertake 





the publication of Ierary yorks «of merit; mu- 





seums will be opened ; and, in. ordtr | to promote the 
science of music, concerts will be given. All this 


We have availed ourselves of the unexpected | is much more plausible than feasible. 


In the Report of the Council of the Ornithologi. 


Majesty,gnd the political excitement of the coming | cal Society, read at the last meeting, it was stated in 
elections, to look over the literary accumulation of | reference to the collection of birds in St. James's 
the season; and having felt it to be our duty to put | Park, that the Earl of Liverpool and a deputation 


had made application to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, requesting them to afford protection to 
.the Society in its endeavours to provide an interes, 
ing and rational amusement for the people; ang 
that the answer of the Commissioners was generally 
satisfactory, but we are not aware that any stey 
have actually been taken in consequence of the 
‘application. 

We continue to receive good accounts of Audubon 
who, it seems, may be expected in London within 
the next two months. He returned to New Orleans 
with his party, from their cruize along the shores of 
Mexico and their trip inte Texas, on the 28th of 
May, having collected much new and _ interesting 
information, which will .be incorporated with the 
letter-press of his fourth volume. His extensive and 
arduous work will be completed, it is hoped, by the 
Ist of January next. 

We must call the attention of all musical amateurs 
to the Grand Beethoven Cqneert at Drury 
on Wednesday next, given in aid of the fund for 
the erection of the monument at Bonn; all who 
have derived pleasure from the magnificent composi. 
tions of this greatest among the Germans, as excel. 
lent in their variety as in their originality, all who 
own that genius is of no country, and that the 
memory of the Shakespeares, and Michel-Angelos, 
and Handels is the world’s property, should not lose 
this opportunity of paying their grateful tribute, 
The ‘Mount of Olives’ has rarely, we believe, 
been performed in London—never save at an 
Oratorio; the Choral Symphony (though attempted 
elsewhere) was never understood in England till its 
recent performance at the Philharmonic Concerts; 
and in addition to these two great works, which are 
to be given on the 19th, a Miscellaneous Act (ia- 
cluding the Piano-forte Concerto in E flat) otght 
surely to offer sufficient attraction to tempt even 
those who are less enthusiastic than we are, and who 
will only go where they can receive their money’s 
full worth for their money. 

The announcements of the week are more impor- 
tant than the season gave promise of. Among the 
forthcoming we hear of ‘The Life, Journals“and 
Correspondence of the late Mr. Wilberforce,’ by his 
sons,—of * The Life of Lord Howe, with letters from 
George IIL, and IV., and the late King,’—of a new 
novel (a tale, it is said, of modern life), by Mr. Bul- 
wer,—and for the scientific ‘ Notes on Nets, or the 
Quincunx Practically Considered,’ by the Hon. and 
Rev. Charles Bathurst ;—Mrs. Trollope, too, is, we 
understand, busily employed on a biography of the 
late Emperor of Austria, the materials having been 
largelysupplied to her by Prince Metternich himself: 
Mr. W. Howitt’s ‘ Rural Life in England’ is also on 
the point of appearing; and we have just received 
Laird and Oldfield’s ‘ Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa,’ and ‘ The Spas of Gerthany,’ by Dit. Granville, 
but too late for attentive notice this week. 

But perhaps the most important announcement 
we have to make is of a new method of engraving, 
discovered by Mr. John Burnet. We do not mean 
thatany of the effects which he is enabled to produce 
by this new process are finer than could have been 
produced heretofore, but simply that they are ad- 
mirabJe, and yet that the price at which he can offer 
copies to the public is so small as to bring works of 
the highest class of art within the reach of all but the 
very humbiest classes. What, for instance, will the 
reader say to aseries of engravings from the Cartoons 
of Raffaelle, the paper of each to be of the finest 
quality, and of the size of 34 inches by 24, and the 
size of the pin varying according to theshape of 
the original, each to be sold for four shiljings inst 
four guineas! The thing is scarcely cPédible to 
who know that probably fifty per éent. is the allOw 
profit to the trade, that fifty per cent. of the remain- 
der is the expense of the paper and the printing f 
each single engraving, and that not more than one 
shilling therefore* can remaig, to ee the 
artist! We have seen onlyone of Whe proposed 
seriesPaul preaching at Athens; the style of which 
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js broad, bold, and admirable, superior, in our opinion, | their opponents, respecting the incongruity and in- 
all artistic purposes, to the over-wrought works | consistency of the elements of those tongues. 
Copies of this work, framed in the | knew also that there were dialects spoken in parts of 


for 
of Holloway. 


He 


cheapest possible manner, like an almanac, if the | Persia quite unintelligible to the people of other 


economists so } q i 
every school-room and every Mechanic’s Institute in 
the kingdom. Here is a means of education offered 


| 


desire it, ought to be hung up in| districts; and that several words and sentences of 


those dialects were found to have a great similitude 
to the Pehlevi. He was anxious that too strong an 


which costs nothing either of money or time; and | opinion should not go forth to the world; and that 


it would make itself felt now or hereafter, not only 
in its moral and humanizing influences, but in the 
artsand manufactures of the country. We earnestly 
hope that this subject will be considered worthy of 
attention by all whose voices are potential for good 
or ill in the conduct and management of such in- 
stitutions. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
is OPEN DAILY, from ‘Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 
ing Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 

. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 

terior of the Basitica or Sr. Pau NEAR R 





RoME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
or ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE, 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

July 1.—The Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
MP., the President, in the chair. In communicat- 
ing to the meeting a paper on the authenticity of the 
Zend and Pehlevi languages, by Mr. Romer, Pro- 
fessor Wilson observed that Mr. Romer’s paper 
offered some valuable contributions to the elucida- 
tion of a subject of great literary importance ; and 
om which the Orientalists of England and the con- 
tinent differed widely. All the great names of the 
continent argued in favour of the genuineness of the 


works preserved by the Parsis of India, composed in | 


what those Parsis declared to be the ancient lan- 
guages of Persia,—at least, so far as to their being 
composed in languages which were once spoken, 
though not perhaps to the extent of believing them 
to be the genuine compositions of Zoroaster. On 
the other hand, the Orientalists of England had, 
almost with one accord, pronounced them to be for- 
geries of recent times, composed in a heterogeneous 
jargon, made up of various languages, put together 
without any rules, and never spoken by any nation 
whatever. Independent of its literary interest, the 
question seriously affected the character of the Parsis; 
who, it may be observed, have, confessedly, in one 
instance, that of the Desatir, been guilty of a literary 
forgery. ‘The Professor remarked that these works, 
in Zend and Pehlevi, were unknown in India until 
the fifteenth century, when a single copy was said to 
have been brought from Persia, from which all the 
existing copies were taken; and it was, certainly, a 
suspicious circumstance, that no such works were to 
befound among the Fire-worshippers of Persia, many 
of whom still remained there. The subject was 
worthy of investigation ; and several of the first-rate 
continental scholars were now giving it their earnest 
attention. Much of Mr. Romer’s paper was not 
adapted for public reading; it should rather be 
looked at, and its contents studied. It contained 
texts from the Zend-avesta, Yacna, &c. interlined 
with Sanscrit and Guzerati, all in Roman characters, 
forthe purpose of more easily instituting a comparison 
between them. Some extracts read by Professor 
Wilson showed that the modern Parsis were not at 
ill behind their predecessors in their attempts at 
nystification, of which some curious examples were 
given, 

Sir Charles Forbes stated that the late Mr. Duncan, 
vhen Governor of Bombay, fully believed in the 
authenticity of the Desatir ; that he had paid much 
attention to it; and that if he was not the principal 
author of the English translation of that work, he, 
atleast, materially assisted Mulla Firouz in its pro- 
uction, 

Colonel Briggs was inclined to believe in the 
genuineness of the disputed languages. He founded 
this opinion partly on what appeared to him the im- 
Possibility of writing works of any length in a forged 

guage ; and partly on the denial made by foreign 
Orientalists, who had carefully studied the remains 
of the Zend and Pehlevi tongues, to the assertions of 


Viind 





we should not too hastily consider the question as 
decided, as, on the continent, it was still undergoing 
much learned investigation. 

Selections from a translation by Dr. Wilson, Pre- 
sident of the Bombay Branch Asiatic Society, of the 
general Sirozé of the Parsis, containing curious de- 
tails of lucky and unlucky days of the month, and of 
the things which may or may not be done on those 
days, were also read to the meeting. 

Colonel S. Goodfellow, Edward R. Power, Esq., 
John Ramsay, Esq. M.D., and Kirkman Finlay, 
Esq., were elected Resident Members ; George Ash- 
burner, Esq. and Lieut. W. J. Eastwick, were elected 
Hon. Resident Members; M. D’Avezac, and Sir 
Thomas Reade, K.C.B., were elected Corresponding 
Members. 

The next meeting was announced for the 15th 
instant (this day). 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

June 22.—Colonel Leake, V.P., in the chair. 

The principal paper read at this meeting, was by 
Mr. Belfour, on the different modes of salutation 
among nations ancient and modern. 

The writer's design was to point out and illustrate 
the consistency between the different modes of salu- 
tation used by the principal nations of ancient and 
modern times, and the peculiar characters and habits 
of the people by whom they are, or have been, re- 
spectively employed. 

We cite a few of the numerous examples adduced 
by Mr. Belfour. In the Shalom of the Hebrews and 
the Salam of the Arabs, implying Peace, to which 
latter the reply is Alei-koum Essalém—With you be 
peace, we discover the fundamental trait of the 
inhabitant of the East; to whom the image of the 
highest felicity is, to recline, without care or trouble, 
in some soothing shade, and to pass the day in 
doing nothing. The Greek, on the contrary, was 
constantly active and occupied, and dreaded no- 
thing more than repose; hence, his salutation was 
Evrparrewv,—Act, busy thyself, with success. And 
as he was devoted to pleasure and gaiety, he wished 
to his friend the like enioyments, by saying, yatp’, 
—salve, &c.; and on approaching each other they 
asked, What are you doing? What are you employed 
about? Again, the Romans, in their salutations, in- 
timated that they did not attach so much value to 
pleasures, but laid greater stress upon power or force ; 
Quomodovaleas? properly signifies How are you strong ? 
Vale et salve,—#e strong, hale, and robust ; and by 
Ave, they would be understood to say, in the opinion 
of some grammarians, Have much,—according to 
others, Live. 

If, quitting antiquity, we pass to modern na- 
tions, we meet with corresponding formulz no less 
significative. The singular question of the Ger 
mans, Wie befinden sie sich ?How do you find your- 
self? announces a certain idea of circumspection, 
intimating that, after having maturely reflected, we 
beg him whom we interrogate to signify to us his 
own conclusions respecting his present state; in 
which it is easy to recognize the solidity of character 
and judgment of the German people. The French 
character is no less observable in the form of the 
popular salutations, and in the manner of accosting 
and receiving. How strictly do the questions, Com- 
ment vous portez-vous? Vous portex-vous bien? agree 
with a people who seta value upon the agility of the 
body, and the graceful manner in which it is placed 
on the legs, and disposed of in motion! Their ex- 
aggerations in the courteous expression of regard 
are remarkable, and show the briskness and forward- 
ness of their temper. The salutations of the English 
are distinguished by energy and heartiness—How do 
you do? Farewell—God bless you! 'To hear the 
Dutch salute each other,—Hoe vaat gij, Mynheer ? 
literally, How do you travel, Sir? we might think 
that they are always voyaging on their canals, or on 
the seas to India. The Spaniards have in constant 
use an hyperbole, 4 usted mil anos !—May you live 





a thousand years, This sentiment, at once indicative 
of their Pheenician origin, and their lofty deport- 
ment, has remained with them from the epoch of 
their national greatness, when the language took an 
elevation proportionate to the lustre of the national 
exploits. The Italians are remarkable for the ele- 
gance and variety of their salutations. 

The expression, Your servant—Your humble ser- 
vant, common to most civilized nations, may have 
sprung from feudal times, when the world was divided 
into free people and slaves, Adieu, another formula 
which has obtained almost equal currency, originated 
in a peculiarly religious period. 

It was further remarked, that not only by the 
words of a salutation, but even by the tone with 
which it is pronounced, the characteristic traits of a 
country are perceptible, as well as the relations which 
the climate, the government, and many other things, 
bear to each other. 

[The session of 1836-7 terminated with this meet- 
ing. ] 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 6.—Viscount Gage, V.P. in the chair. The 
report of the Council announced the receipts of the 
past month to be 2,029/. 5s. 1d.: and the expendi- 
ture, to the Gardens, 2,035/. 11s. 3d.; tothe Museum, 
238/. 11s.; to the General Establishment 124s. 11s., 
and the purchase of 500/. in the reduced 3 per cents., 
leaving a present balance in hand of 7831. 3s. 11d. 
The number of visitors to the Museum during the 
past month was 512, from whom 8/. 15s. was received, 
which may be considered an earnest of the increasing 
interest of the public in this portion of the establish- 
ment, being a greater average than in any preceding 
month for several years. The number of visitors to 
the Gardens was 38,256, from whom 1,1232. 17s. 
was received. The presents during the past month 
were 14 mammalia, 19 birds, and 6 reptiles; and 
the collection now consists of 1,043 specimens, in- 
cluding 313 mammalia, 711 birds, and 19 reptiles, 
The most interesting donations were, two Sloth 
Bears, from Thibet, from J. Walkinshaw, Esq. ; two 
Thibet Watch Dogs, from P. 8. Coxe, Esq.; and 
two yellow Parrokeet Macaws, from Hon. Miss Ben- 
tinck, The sum of 100/. has been awarded by the 
Council for the purchase of zoological works for the 
Library, which has been hitherto very deficient; 
and the contributions of Members were also requested, 





Botanicat Society.—July 6.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. Hopkins read 
the conclusion of his paper on Vegetable Fermenta- 
tion, and on the products resulting therefrom. A 
discussion afterwards ensued on some points in Vege- 
table Physiology, and on the phenomena of * A tree 
growing within a tree’; after which, Mr. Chatterley, 
the Seeretary, described a new variety of Stachys 
sylvestris, recently discovered by him near London; 
the whole plant differed from the well-known species 
of that name, not only in having white flowers, but 
also in scent, and in the villous character of its leaves, 
Mr. Gray remarked, that the Osmunda regalis, or 
Royal Fern, hitherto supposed not to exist within 
twenty miles of London, was last week found by him 
on Putney-common. A varicty of books and spe- 
cimens were announced, after which the President 
adjourned the Society till August. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Asiatic Society .......+...+..Two P.M. 
Horticultural Society .......-.+.++- Three. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Krine’s Turatre.—Madame Pasta took her bene- 
fit on Thursday week, in her favourite character of 
Medea; which she repeated for M. Albert's benefit 
on Thursday last. On the former evening she was 
in her worst voice—to say the sad truth, singing a 
quarter of a note too flat, from the entrata to the 


finale, and the most charitable ear coul@ not but 


be hurt, especially when she was joined in duett 
by Curioni, who—for no discoverable reason—was 
reproduced on these boards to destroy the part 
of Giasone, and be hissed accordingly. But what 
is to be said of Pasta’s acting in this opera? 
Acting so incomparable as to make us all but forget 
the serious drawback just mentioned. It is easy to 
single out a few technical excellencies, to recommend 
as a study to the tragedian, the management of her 
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attitudes, by which stature and dignity are given 
to an under-sized and even awkward figure—to the 
musician, the bold and thrilling effect produced by 
her suppressed shake at the close of her grand scene 
with her children—but adequately to describe her 
personification of the Colchian sorceress as a whole— 
requires time, and space, and language beyond our 
powers, and we shall close by drawing on a poet 
(Barry Cornwall) for a line or two of true and heart- 
felt homage :— 
Never till now—never till now, O Queen, 
And wonder of the enchanted world of sound, 
Never till now was such bright creature seen, 
Startling to transport all the regions round. 
* * * + 





I see thee at all hours—beneath all skies— 
In every shape thou tak’st, or passionate path: 
Now thou art like some winged thing that cries 
Over a city flaming fast to death: 


Now, in thy voice, the wad Medea dies; 
Now Desdewona yields her gentle breath :— 
All things thou art by turns—from wrath to love— 
From the queen eagle to the vestal dove. 





~ Concerts.—We must notice in the shortest pos- 
‘sible space Mad. Ferlotii and Sig. Anglos’ Concert, 
which took place on Monday week, and included 
the usual Italian songs and singers, aided by the 
lady bénéficiaire. Of Sig. Anglois we have elsewhere 
spoken. We may now adi, that, as in the case of 
every other incre wonder, single hearing is suffi- 
cient. The double bass, his instrument, was never 
meant for the trickery of rapid execution—in short, 
a solo performance on it is more curious than beau- 
tiful. An entertainment far more to our taste, was 
Mr. Ella’s Matinée, given on Monday last, though 
deprived of one great attraction by the sudden and 
serious illness of Thalberg. The first part of this 
Concert was made up of selections from ‘ Les 
Huguenots’—musie which, we are bound to say, 
improves amazingly upon a closer acquaintance with 
it, and which therefore scems to havea fair chance of 
permanent reputation. The chorus‘ Jeunes Beautés,’ 
in particular, is broad and flowing. In the second 
act, Mrs. A. Shaw sung an air from the ‘ Crociato’ 
charmingly ; and Mr. E. Schulz, at a moment’s no- 
tice, performed by heart Thalberg’s fatitasia from 
Meyerbeer’s just-mentioned opera, in exceltent style ; 
and Pasta ‘Notte tremenda,’ as only Pasta 
could. If her voice be more uncertain than formerly, 
the exquisite feeling and high finish of her singing 
have increased, in proportion as her physical powers 
have diminished. 








MISCELLANEA 
Patents in France.—It appears, from authentic 
documents, that the following number of patents for 
inventions and improvements was granted in France 
from the Ist of July 1791, the period at which they 
were first accorded, to the Ist of January in this 
year. The account is divided into the following 
periods:—During the Constitutional Monarchy, 
which lasted but three years, 67 patents were grant- 
ed ; during the Republic (fourteen years) 301 ; during 
the Empire (eight years) 606 ; during the Restora- 
_ tion (sixteen years) 3,383; during the Monarchy of 
July (seven years) 3,018; total during the whole 
period 7,375, 

Mineral Waters.—A work on the mineral waters 
of the Pyrenees, by M. Foulin, states, that out of 
more than 100 streams, only one is acidulated, and 
almost all the rest are sulphureous. 

Caucasian Sugar.—Here I was made acquainted 
with their manner of procuring sugar, which is de- 
rived from the walnut tree, that flourishes here in 
extraordinary perfection. During spring, just as the 
sap is rising, the trunk is pierced, and a spigot left in 
it for some time, when this is withdrawn, a clear 
sweet liquor flows out, which is left to coagulate ; 
and on some occasions they refine it. For diseases 
of the lungs, and general debility, they consider it a 
most valuable medicine. Clarified honey, bleached 
in the sun, till it becomes quite white, is another 

. Substitute for sugar.—Spencer’s Circassia. 

Bees.—The training of bees, which, in the greater 
part of European countries, forms but an unimportant 
_branch of rural economy, is in Russia, on the con- 
trary, a source of existence to many entire commu- 
nities. So large a quantity of wax is collected in the 
Russian empire, that independent of the domestic 





consumption, from 12 to 15,000 pounds weight are 
annually exported to foreign countries from the ports 
of the Baltic alone ; while honey is no less an object 
of national importance, nearly the whole of Siberia 
being indebted for its supply to European Russja. 
The best honey is that which the bees extract from 
the flowers of the white linden, and it is gathered in 
greater abundance in the districts where those trees 
abound ; as on the banks of the Oka and the Don, 
in White, and Little Russia, in Poland, and in the 
southern parts of the Oural, situated in Europe. 
Although hives are to be found in almost all the go- 
vernments of the empire, their numbers are infinitely 
exceeded by those of the wild bees, which have their 
dwelling in the government of Orenburg, more par- 
ticularly in the extensive forests of the Oural. Be- 
yond this range of mountains, and throughout Siberia, 
no wild bees are to be met with. The tribes who 
chiefly devote themselves to the occupation of rear- 
ing and training bees are the Bachkirs, (who take 
the lead), the Tartars, the Tchouvaches, the T'chere- 
misses, and the Mechtcheriaks, especially in the 
governments of Kazan and Orenburg. Amongst the 
first-named tribe, it is no unusual circumstance for 
an individual to possess a hundred hives of bees 
within the limits of his‘own garden, and as many as 
a thousand hives, or hollowed trees, of wild bees in 
the adjacent forests, annually deriving from them 
forty, and sometimes even one hundred pounds weight 
of honey. The greater part of the swarms of young 
bees are found in the woods, where they establish 
themselves of their own free will in the hives that 
have been prepared for their reception, The Bach- 
kirs having selected, for this purpose, those trees 
which are of the strongest and straightest kind, as well 
as of the hardest wood, fix the dwellings of the bees 
at about thirty feet from the ground; they then 
hollow out the tree, smooth it internally by means 
of a chisel, and close the chief opening, leaving only 
some smaller apertures for the free passage of the 
busy insects. Maraldi, and other writers, have main- 
tained that there is seldom found in a single hive 
more than 18,000 bees. Rytchkof, having weighed 
at Orenburg some dead bees, found that seventy-five 
of them weighed a solotnick,* but to be sure of not 
exceeding the average, he reckoned them as only 
fifty. In these parts a good swarm weighs generally 
from ten to twelve pounds, the worst varying from 
three to four: frequently two or three swarms con- 
gregate in the same hive, and there are swarms 
weighing from nineteen to twenty pounds each. 
According to the above estimate, there would be at 
least 57,000 bees in a hive of twelve pounds, and as 
many as 112,000 in one of nineteen pounds. If this 
observation does not disprove Maraldi’s, it shows that 
the bees of Orenburg an: those of other European 
countries are different species. It is generally sup- 
posed that bees compose their honey solely from the 
sweets which they extract from flowers; but in the 
environs of Orenburg there is every reason to believe 
that they suck blood, flesh, and other matters of a 
filthy nature. Rytchkof being desirous of ascertain- 
ing, by his own experience, if bees were really con- 
sumers of fleshy substance, caused a dead fowl, 
plucked, to be placed within a hive. For the space 
of three or four days it remained there untouched by 
the bees, but no sooner did it begin to decay, than 
they eagerly devoured it, leaving nothing but the 


bones, Historisch- Statistisches Gemilde des Russis- | 


chen Reichs. 





* 96 Solotnicks make a Russian pound, which is equal 


to 6,318} English grains. 


Hence, one solotnick is about 
equal to 65 English grains. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of the facilities afforded .for the trans- 
mission of English journals to the Continent,the StamPED 
ATHENZUM is now forwarded direct from the London 
Office. Subscriptions, for not less than Three Months, to be 
_ in advance, will be received, as heretofore, by M. 

audry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris; and by our 
Publisher, at2, Catherine-stfeet, Strand, after the following 
rates, regulated by the Post Office charges :— 

To France—S pain — Denmark— Brazils— Bogota— Buenos 
Ayres—Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and-JIonian Islands— 
Hamburgh—Hayti and St. Domingo—British Colonies, 
Canada, Jamaica, &c.,(for exceptions, see below,) 28fr., or 
14. 2s. the year. 

India—Cape of Good Hope—Manuritius—St. Helena— 
Ceylon—New South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land, 33 fr., 


or 12. 6s. 
Places notincluded in the above lists, 39fr., or 17. 10s. 6d. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 7 
ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. 


RS. and the MISS NAYLORS’ scH L, 
for a limited number of YOUNG LADIES. whose 
cation is conducted on an extensive plan of Literary 
Scientific Instruction, WILL RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 

N.B. Some of the elder Pupils are intended to be lions 
opportunity, with the approbation of their friends, of aceon, 
panyin the Miss Naylors in an occasional visit to Paris during 
the Midsummer Vacations. 





Sales by Auction. Ty 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES, BOARDS, AND BouNp, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale k 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, and on MONDAY and Tek 
DAY, being the Stock of 
Messrs. F. WESTLEY and A. H. DAVIS, 
(By Order of the Assignees); consisting of 
EMAINDERS and COPYRIGHTS, stp. 
REOTYPE, and COPPERPLATES, of numerous Vals. 
a ane Popular Works, Sunday School, and Juvenile Publics, 
ions, &e. 
SPrpmncas may he seen, and Catalogues had at the Room, 
and of Mr. Turquand, Otlicial Assignee, 2, Copthall-building ' 


On THURSDAY, July 20. and following Day, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, anj 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY, 
Of ALFRED JOHN KEMPE, Esq. P.S.A. 
Including Dugdale’s Baronage — Lye’s Saxon 
Dictionary, 2 vols.—Maitland’s Londen, 2 vols.—Holinshed; 
Chronicles—Rymer's Federa, 18 vols.—Weever'’s Monuments— 
Winwood's Memorials, 3 vols.—Fox's Acts and Monu } 
vols.—Encyclopedia Britannica & Supplement, 26 vols.Podts 
Johnson's Dictionary, 4 vols.—Malco!m’s Persia, 2 vols.—%. 
thard’s Monumental Eiligies—Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chr. 
nicles, by Johnes—Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth, 6 vols.—Henry; 
Great Britain, 12 vols.—Gell and Gandy’s Pompeiana—th. 
Works of Leland, Hearne, Grose, and various Autiquarian and 
Topographical Works. 
PORTFOLIOS of ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, 
Collection of Roman Antiquities, Samian Ware, and other Curio. 
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sities, chieily found on the site of the New London Bridge, &&. PO! 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the LOG 
*«* Money advanced on duplicate portions of Booksellen’ of Treatme: 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. By \ 
MR. LITTLEDALE’S VALUABLE LIBRARY, 
_ PAINTINGS, &c. ATrea 
By Mr. EVANS, at his House, No. 93, Pall Mall, on FREAY, : 
July 14, and Nine following Days, 2 x Prevention 
4 mw VALUABLE LIBRARY, PAINTINGS, § Bsttaction, 
&c., of the late EDWARD LITTLEDALE, Esq,., ineludiog P15 
a Collection of Books privately printed by the Hoxburghe Cluh, 
44 vols.—Crozet, Recueil d’Estampes d’aprés les plus Beau 
govesex eu France, 2 vols. very fine lmpressions-—Galene This day 
de Florence et du Palais Pitti, 4 vols., the original edition, fine 
impressions—Le Brun, Galerie des Peintres }lamands, Uol- col 
landais, &c. 3 vols. numerous Plates, Par. 1792—Rapin and A 
Tindal’s History of England, 5 vols.—Heads and Monuments~ Tun 
Batty'’s French Scenery, largest paper, Proofs and Ktehing, aad also a 
very rare on this size—Hickesii Thesaurus Linguaram ba 9 suitable for 
tentrionalium, 2 vols. in russia, gilt leaves—Filhol, Galerie Families. 
Musée Napoleon, 10 vols. numerous Plates, fine set in French Printed fe 
red morocco—Dryden’'s Works, by Sir W. Scott, 18 vols. lane Waterloo-p 
peaer-Sous Works, b A my Bete ne 2. 
vols. large paper, proof Plates, an itiona’ v 
Also his Paintings, and Framed and Glazed Prints. 2 ‘ 
EEE —— = ———= 07! 
OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT v 
LIFE OFFICE. Regent street, London. Established im. Printed fe 
PRESIDENT, EARL GREY. Gaseos 
TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 
Barber Beaumont, Esq. Sir J Famils 
John G. Booth, Esq. Sir Henry Pynn / 
Edward Conant, Esq. Hon. Thomas Parker adapted als 
Francis Const, Esq. sir l'red. A. Roe, Bart. os, 6d. boar 
r. Henderson G. E, Welby, Esq. M.P. In? 
Lord Northwick Sir William Welby, Bart.,&c. CO! 
J. A. BEAUMONT, Esa. Sec. 
In these Offices the Profits are divided Sopeumeny among By 
those now Insuring, equally with the original Members, accord- 
ing to their respective Contributions. In the Life Office the s 
Bonuses have successively increased to £40 per cent. : they ate and \ 
either added to the Policies, or are applied to the reduction of 5; an 
future Premiums, at the option of the Insured. Military Mes 
are not charged additional, unless called into actual service 1, Twe 
Persons are at liberty to pass and repass to the Continentunder a 
limitations, without Licence and extra l'remium, Persons edition. 1: 
to unhealthy climates, or subject to bodily infirmities, may insure. i 2. Twe 
any Person die by . Suicide, Duelling, or the Hands of Justice, the tnd edition 
full value which his Policy bore on the day previous to the time 3. Tw 
of his Death will be paid. Policies in this Ollice, if not renewed wi 
when due, are not forfeited, but may be revived within a yeat. For particu 
7 7 ~ > a 
te ae TY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF § ue nor 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBIS, Handsome! 
throughout ENGLAND and WALES, established 1772. boarc 
Prasident—The Earl of Romngy. HE ( 
‘ice- Presidents. A 
Lord Kenyon Sir Francis Burdett, Bart,M.P. Manners # 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P, | Charles Edward Pigou, bs. conbected | 
reasurer— Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. lation. W 
Auditors—Johu Pepys, Es a Colin Mackenzie, Esq. e 
At a MEETING of Gove! Craven-street, on Prebe 
} bake ace 8 the 5th day of July, 1837, the Cases of 58 Petitiones Printed 
| were const “ty of =e 43 were approved, 7 rejected, 8 inad- Vv wero 
missibie, and 5 deferred for inquiry. ‘ or) 
| _ Since the Meeting held on the ith of June, EIGHTY-FOUR ff “e* The O 
| DEBTORS, of whom 64 had Wives and 184 Children, have bees EDWAR 
| discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the ore 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected RS 
Society, was mal. 16s, 3d., and the following pars" : re the | 
nefactions received since the last Report : lated 
E. P. sescscescocecee accesses donconshasereces sseeeeeeA £1 19 BE Metres or § 
Colonel Purchas 2 } 4 é 
+ Z. _seencees 2 0, 208. bo 
Miss Maria Spencer Stanh : : 4 
ngh Spencer Stanhope, ) 
The Hon. and Very Rev 30 . Monk’ 
at & Blonfi 
tecord Newspaper, per Me mmond.. 19 @ ¢ Bruncl 
Morton John Davison, Fsq., per Messrs. Hoare..A 5 0 @ of Sophocle 
‘The Rev. Thomas Pennant, ditto A 225 And } 
William Fuller, Esq. ....20.-+0eees A 5 50 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Bs. and Index. 
| the ‘Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the follo¥- Young } 
|.ing Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, Hermes winios it 
| Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres ; and by the valuable s¢ 
0. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the Books may be seen’! Most essen: 
| those who are inclined to support the Charity, and where @ @] Grammar, 
| Society meet on the first Wednesday in ev London, 


Month. 
| JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 
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Sale k This day is published, in royal 18mo. sheep, price 1s. 

ond wee Mh PWE JUVENILE CLASS BOOK. For the 
) Use of Schools. 3rd editio 
Is, By A. M. HARTLEY, Teacher of Elocution, Glasgow ; 
of Author of the * Oratorical Class Book,’ &c 
'S, STE. Glasgow: John Syipinston & Co. London: “Whittaker & Co: ; ; 
erous Val. sod the other Booksellers 
hile Publics. THE POOR RICH MAN, ETC. 

th In} vol. 16mo. neem it printed, price 3s. 6d. fancy boards, 
Lida’ ff THE POOR RICH MAN, and the RICH 

i 7... AK. By Miss SEDGWICK. my 3rd edition. 
ayy ed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside. 
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¥. The Three Experiments of Living. "Price 2s. 

S.A. peatly bound. 
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relet's () bro. By iAMES RATEMAN, Esq. 
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WINGS, 
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Bart Also, by the same Author, 

: Family Readings from the Gospel of St. John, 
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ai ke ; 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boards, the 2nd edition of 
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RELIEF § tHE noLy BIBLE, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
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EDWARDS’ GREEK PLAYS, REDUCED IN PRICE. 
RSON’S FOUR PLAYS of EURIPIDES, 


the Medea, Pheenisse, Hecuba. ~ Orestes; literally 
tanslated into English Prose, ye th C riginal Greek, the 
Metres or Sc ee a Ordo, and Not 

Cc. EDWARDS, A. 

870, 20, — Bither Play may be had separately, 5s. sewed. 
lso, on the fhe plan, price 5s. each, 
Monk's Re of Euripides. 
Blomfield’s Prometheus Chained of Aeschylus. 


an Brunck’s Antigone, Philoctetes, and King (Edipus 


ry Heyne’ 's Bucolics of Virgil, with a Lexicon 
) aS hei ith Greek, 

Persons renew their uaintance w: Tr or 

iaraig when ad’ i he Wc Bamen find the 

valuable series of Greek Plays, by T wards, of the 

service "s Notes to the Eton Greek 


Most essential 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, Stationers’-hall-court. 





NEW WORKS ON INDIA, 
PUBLISHED BY 
WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 7, LEADENHALL-STREET. 


I. 
HE DESPATCHES, MINUTES, and 
CORRESPONDENCE of the MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 
eng his Administration in India. Vol. 4. 8vo. Price 1/. 5s. | 
cloth. 
Also former Volumes, 1, 2, and 3. 


Il. 
Second Edition of 
SCENES and CHARACTERISTICS of 
HINDOSTAN, 
With SKETCHES of ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 
By EMMA ROBERTS. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 




















lL 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS and STUDIES from 
NATURE in HINDOSTAN. 
By THOMAS BACON, 
Lieutenant of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 
Iv. 
The RISE and PROGRESS of the BRITISH 
POWER in INDIA. 
By PETER AUBER, M.R.A.S. 
Late Secretary to the Hon. East India Company. 
Vol. I, 8vo. 1. ls, cloth boards. 
(A few Copies on royal paper, price 1/. lls. 6d. each volume.) 
Vol. II. will shortly be published. 
Vv. 

PAPERS RESPECTING the CULTIVATION 
and MANUFACTURE of COTTON-WOOL, 
RAW SILK, and INDIGO. 

Printed by order of the East India Company. 
8vo. 12s, cloth boards. 
vi. 

COLONIAL POLICY ofthe BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By the Author of the ‘ History of the British Colonies,’ &c. 
Part 1.—GoveRNMENT. &vo. price 3s. (To be completed in 
Six Parts.) 

vil. 

THE EASTERN SEAS; or, VOYAGES and 
ADVENTURES in the INDIAN ARCHI- 
PELAGO in 1832-33.34., 

By GEORGE WINDSOR EARL, M.R.A.S. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


VIIl. 

A DISSERTATION on the SOIL and AGRI- 
CULTURE of PENANG, or PRINCE of 
WALES ISLAND; with brief References to 
SINGAPORE and MALACCA. 

By CAPTAIN JAMES LOW. Royal 8vo. boards, 12s. 
(Printed at Singapore.) 


1X. 
(Just received from Calcutta.) 
The BENGAL DIRECTORY and ANNUAL 
REGISTER for 1837. 
1 vol. 8yo. price ls, bound. 
x. 
IN THE PRESS. 
TRAVELS in WESTERN INDIA. 
By COLONEL TOD. Royal 4to. 


xI. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY and 
PRACTICES of the THUGS of INDIA; 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS MADE BY THE 
GOVEKNMENT OF INDIA IN THEIR SUPPRESSION, 


1 vol. 8vo. 


xu. 
ANGLO-INDIA, Social, Moral, and Political ; 


Being a Collection of Papers from the Asiutic Journal. 
In 3 vols. post svo. 


Xu. 
SKETCHES of the LATER HISTORY of 
BRITISH INDIA. 


By the Author of ‘India; its State and Prospects.’ 8yo. 


XIV. 
BOTANY of the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS. 


IniustRaTions of the Botany and other Branches of the 
Natural History of the and of the 
Flora of Cashmere. 


By J. FORBES ROYLE, Esq., F.L.S. & G.S,, MLR.A.S., &c. &c. 
Part 10, 


Wm, H, Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street, 





RASER’S a amber for 
JULY is the First of a Volu “thet 
aj most favourable opportunity ir sa scene io th Wort: 
Subscribers’ names received es egent-street 
Booksellers and Newsmen in 


TRHE DUBLIN REVIEW. No. ..d,. will. be 
yablished on the 29th JULY. —ADY ERTISEMENTS 
tended for insertion in this Number should be sent to the Pub- 

lisher on or before the 2ist instant. 
London : William Spooner, 377, Strand. 


| he QUARTERLY REVIEW, | No. CXVII. 
will be published m IONDAY, 
NTENTS: 
. Coleridge's Lite rary pte mg 
. Village Preaching. 
. Law of Bastardy. 
. Spanish Theatre. 
’, Laborde’s Arabia Petraa. 
i. Fringe Piickler Muskau in Algi 
Te) Modern Egyptians; and Magicians of the Present 
ay 
. Moxon’s Sonnets. 
<. Giflard’s — ‘stands, Athens, and the Morea. 
. The New Reign. ‘The Duties of Queen Victoria. 
Rev. Sidney Senite 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
iccadilly, July 1, 1837. 
(HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN N REVIEW; 


or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No, 1X., is 
ready for delivery THIs 0 








By the 





. Norway—Its Social ont Political Condition. 
Il. Laptes 4 Works, Imaginary Conversations, Pericles and 


Ill. 


IV. Australia—Secondary Punishments. 
. Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. VI. 
VI. British and Foreign Universities—Cambridge. 
VIL. National Schools of Ireland—Seri; ture Lessons. 
VIII. Alliance of France and Tussi artition of Europe, 
. The Currency and Banking Question. 
*,* Nos, 1 to 8 are still on sale, 4s. each ; orin 4 Volumes, 
half russia, 11s. 6¢. caeh vol. 
James Ridgway & Sons, London; and by order, through every 
country Bookseller. 


M DIARMID" 8 EDITION OF COWPER. 
Published this day, in 1 vol. 18mo., containing 516 mages. 
illustrated by an elegantly -engraved Freatiplaveand V ignet 
rice only 8s. 6d, neatly Found in clot 
OEMS by WILLIAM COWPER:; to whichis 
prefixed a Memoir of at Author by JOHN Mw DIARMID. 
Sth edition, revised and enla 

*,* The great success of am aren the Pat of Mr. M‘Diar- 
mid’ . Edition of Cowper has encourage: Pablishers te oe. 

neither pains nor expense in rendering it still more worthy of 
the extensive circulation already attained. aud enables them to 
offer it at such alow Frice as to be within the reach of all classes 
ofthe community. The Life of the Poet has now, by many 
additions from original and approved sources, been greatly en- 

larged ; and the text of all the Pieces has been carefully col- 
lated with the earliest and best editions. 

The blishers may therefore venture to state, that this 
volume will be found, on comparison, to be the cheapest ever 
a ord =s the British public. 

Oliv: & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


Asp: 
Law! of ‘Debtor and Creditor—The Attorney General's 
i - 





oa. 
In 1 vol. royal évo. price 14. 2s. in cloth boards, a new edition of 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE, and ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL DIRECTORY : containing a.com lete Register 
of the Dignities and Bevetices of the Chureh of ‘agland, with 
their respective Value, founded on an average of three Years; 
and exhibitin, — Names of the Incumbents, Patrons, and Im- 
opriators, , Diocese, Archdeaconry, Population, and 
Biturch Acconimo ation of “the Livings : an ed from the 
oan I the Eetavlisived Church ye Enalan 
oO! ablishe: 
Keyan z [presented tol both Houses 0 Parliament, in 
June, 1835, by fo a) esty,. To BAS are 
an al habetical “List of t tt. guitarics ‘and gee 
jiasti 
Lord Chancellor, Ch Caancellos oft the Duch oll of Lancaster, Arch. 
ishops, Bishops, Deans and Chapters, of Cathe- 
dral and Ootlegiete Courehes, Colleges at the Unkeonaiion of 
Oxford sod Sy y ge, &c, 
in .G&F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
W. we oe kod Pall Mall. 
WORKS OF THE REV. DAVID BLAIR. 

This day are published, New, Revised, pod ls Improved 6 Editione of 
the fo te very popular and superior Books of Education : 
1L‘PYHE UNIVERSAL a EPTOR, or, 

Grammar of General net 

2. Why and Because, 1s. 

3. The First, or Mother’s Catechism, 9d. 

4, The Popular Vocabulary ; or, Infantine Cyclo- 
— of 3000 Words, Is. 

5. The Grammar of Natural Philosophy, 6s. 

6. The English Grammar, with Exercises, 2s, 6d, 

7. Registers for Boys’ Schools, 1s. 

8. Registers for Girls’ Schools, 1s. 

9. The Tutor’s Key to 15,000 Questions, or nearly 
30 Books of Education, 5s. “ed. 

10. The Class Book, 5s. 

11, Reading Leseons, 2s, 6d. 

12. Firet Lines of Arithmetic, combining, as one 
“ the Common and Decimal Notation, 1s. 

13. Models of Familiar Juvenile Letters, with Cards 
of Compiianent and and Enquiry, also Notes and Letters in French 
and Italian 

It need scarcely be stated that these are the most extensively- 


ted books ever printed in the English, or, perhaps, in an, 
7 some of ' Som Seaenerins from 70 to 100 editions, wit 


of the well-known and 
mrealled Tnterrogat tive, it = pie of 














They constitute mn int 
fect system of Se Sten ca 
the interested mancuvres 0} akers, ap 
egotism of Mock-publishing pb, which a toes to pro- 

mote Education, the Interrogative or Intellectual System has 

taken such deep root in the Schools of the Nation, that no 
quackeries, or false e. pretensions ean shake it. 

ears it has at surprising march o| 

ect which characterizes the age; and as those, who at first 
were instructed by it, know its Tale, and its practical Cfect and 
superiority, they are now the best guardians of its continuanee, 


nd the sure guarantees of its pe tuity. 
“Printed for Sir R, Phillips ; published by Sherwood, Gilbert, 











Prin’ 
& Piper; and to be heq of all Booksellers, 
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WORKS OF INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Recently published by WHITTAKER & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Foolscap 8vo., illustrated a by, apterous Woodcuts by Baxter. 


HE SEA-SIDE COMPANION ; 
Natural History. By Miss ROBERTS. 

“This is just such a book as the curious in natural history 

ought to have with them in their rambles on the sea-side.... The 


or, Marine 


woodcut embellishments (by Baxter) are in the finest style of | 


the art.”"—Sunday Times. 

“An elegant compilation of tee most striking features of 
Marine Natural History.”’— Spee 

By the same YAuthore SS, 
Foolscap BV Os, BR. 5 several su — had ood Foerevines, the 
nd edition, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered 
The CUNCHOLOG ist’ Ss COM PANION. 

“ This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume 
—exquisite in design, and exquisite in execution. We have 
rarely met with any book so small affording us so much satisfac- 


tion." a Monthly Magazine. 
so, by the same, 12mo.. 6s. cloth lettered 
The WONDd SRS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM 


DISPLAYED. 

“ The interesting facts relative to the vegetable economy are 
brought together in an easy and familiar style, and the senti- 
ments and reflections savour of honourable intention and ra- 
tional piety.”"— Monthly Review. 





MEDITERRANEAN — ONIES, a 
Just mse in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s 
HE HISTORY, GEOGR LAP iy. “and 
sTaTistic S of G TBR, OLTAR. MALTA, the TONIAN 
SLANDS, &c. Forming V VIL. of the BRITISH C OLONIAL 
Linn ARY : alleles ated with Is ngravings and Maps, and founded 
on Official and I iblic Documents, furnished by Government, 
the Hon. East Indie Company, &c., and dedicated, by express 
command, to His Majesty William the Fourie. 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 
*,* This volume, containing ample information on the means 
of communic ation with the Mediterrane ean, will be found pecu- 
liarly useful to summer Voyagers and Tourists. 
= Already published, 
Vol. I.—The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 


Vol. II.—New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan River, and South Australia. 

Vol. I1f.—The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
and pevers lles. : 

Vol. 1V.—The West Indies. Vol. I.—Jamaica, 
m2, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and the 
vege e: 8. 

V.—The West Indies. Vol. II.—Barbadoes, 

St. i St. Vincent, &c. 

Vol. VI.—Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &e. 

Preparing for publication, 
Vol. VITI.—Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Vol. IX.—Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sinca- 


pore. 7 : 7 
Vol. X.—Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 
ch volume is ae in itself, and is issued periodically, 

at intervals of not less than two months. 

The whole Work will be completed in TEN VOLU MES, 
foolscap avo. Iilustrate d by original Maps and Frontispieces 
and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, price 6s. e ack 
Mow 

These works have already been introduced into many 
of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the 
higher classes. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
For Schools and Private Instruction. 
In 12mo. with Cyrene of the Cesars, from Rubens, engraved 


on steel by W. Raddon, and several illustrative Woodcuts 
from Sontraucon, and three Maps, price 5s. 6d. bound and 


lettere 
INNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION 
DR. GOLDSMITH’'S_ HISTORY of ROME. wt 12th 
Edition, augmented and revised by W. C. TAYLOR, M.A 





In 12mo. with several new Engravings, price 6s. 
Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Goldsmith's 
History of England. The 23rd Edition, continued to the Pre- 
sent Time, and thoroughly revnee, by V W.C. ‘Taylor, M.A. 


In 12mo. with numerous Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Goldsmith’s 
History of Greece. The 9th Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
by W. C, Taylor, M.A IV 

In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

The History of the Overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, and_the ‘Formation of the principal European States. 
From the original sources, Oriental and European, and com- 
prising the latest elucidations of the Continental and E nglish 
antiquarians and scholars. By W.C. Taylor, L.L.D. M.R.A.S. 


anc ¢ 

«* ‘This work connects Ancient and Modern History, and 
forms, with the Histories of Greece and Rome, a complete course 
of Ancient History, and an introduction to those of England 
and the other European States. 


In 12mo. witha ™ price 4s 
The Historical Miscellany. By W. c. ‘Taylor, M.A. 
“This is an instructive volume, intended asa Supplement to 
Pinnoe! i’ s , Histories. The first half of the volume is occupied 
with the primeval and classical periods, in which the author 
has partic ularly directed his attention to those branches of his- 
tory on which school books are frequently deficient. Among 
these may be instanced the histories of the Persians and Car- 
thagenians, the rivals of Greece and Rome. In the modern 
division, especial attention is paid to the French system and 
the C rusades, and afterwards to the English empire in India.”— 
Gentleman's Magazine. Vi. 
In 12mo. with a Map, price 4s. 6d. 
Manual of Universal History and Chronology. 
By H. H. Wilson, M.A., — Oxford. 


In 12mo. price 6s. 
History of France and Normandy, on the Plan of 
Pinnock’s Histories. By W. C. Taylor. 
“We congratulate Mr. Taylor on his success: no child who 
has tossed. his seiteve ~~ Pipindectens the text a history, 
yet in vain we look for a single senten at can be 
called tame or vulgar,”—Monthly Review, wee ’ 


of | 








VIL, 
In 12mo. a New Edition, with 60 Views and 12 Maps, price 6s.6d. 

Roberts’s Elements of Modern Geography and 
Generel History, on p= entirely original Plan. 

This work differs from others on the same subject, by the 
grestee variety and copiousness of its historical details. It com- 
ines a view of the present condition of nations, with the causes 
that have produced this arrangement, and thus not only diver- 
sifies and illustrates the mere geographical information, but 
firmly imprints it on the memory by the powerful influence of 
association. x. 
In 12mo. the 3rd Edition, price 4s. 6d. 

A Companion to the Globes, containing the various 
Problems that may be <p accompanied by Examples. 
By T. Linnington. ; 

A complete Key to Ge Volume. Price 2s, 
In 12mo. a New Edition ne and improved, with 9 Maps, 5s 

Epitome of Classical Geography, with Historical 
Notices of the most Ancient Nations, &c. By W.C.Taylor, M.A. 
Messrs. Whittaker & Co. have Now READY their NEW CATA- 

LOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS. 





LATIN ag he INTRODUCTORY 
8th Edition, price 3s. bound, ' 
ATIN "EXERCISES; or, Exempla Propria; 
being English Sentences translated from the best Boman 
Writers, and adapted to the Rules 3 in Syntax, to be again trans- 

lated into oy: Latin Languay 

y the Rev. GEORGE WHITTAKER, A.M. 
A Key to the Same. Price 2s. 


BOOKS, 


Il. 
In 1smo. a New Edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, : 
Steps to Sense Verses; or, a Set of Exercises to 
be rendered into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. 


A complete Key to the Same. Price 1s. 6d. 


Ill. 
, In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. ’ 
A Metrical Praxis; being an easy Introduction 
to Latin Hexameter and Pentame' eter Verses ; and to the L; 
Metres most commonlyin use. By the Rev. “ohn Simpson, L. 


A Key to the Metrical Praxis, Price 2s. 6d. 


In avo. the 4th Edition, price 7s. 6d. J 

Gradus ad Parnassum ; a New Edition, with the 
Verses and Phrases omitted; the Translation of the Words 
given; also, their Formation. Many new Words are added, 
with various other Improvements. Edited and printed by 
Mr. Valpy. v. 

In 12mo. Sth Edition, Pric e 4s. 6d. bound, 

The Latin Primer, in Three Parts. Part I. 
Rules on Construction; Part II. Rules of Position; Part III. 
A large and plain Description of the Latin Verse, and of many 
kinds of Composition in Verse. By the Rev. Richard Lyne. 


A New E saitien, price 3s. 

Short Greek Exercises, on an improved Plan ; 
containing the most useful Rules in Syntax 5 being a_concise 
Introduction to the Writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


TI. 
New Edition, price 12s. oii 
A Greek ond) E nglish School Lexicon, containing 
all the Words that occur in the Books at School, and in the 
Under Graduate Course of a Collegiate Educ ation. To which 
iG now ig et a Vocabulary in English and Greek. By the 
ev incks. 


A Key to the Exercises. 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
4th edition, with a Vocabulary, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
ONV ERSATIONS- of a MOTHER with her 
DAUGHTER, and some other PERSONS; or, Dialogues 
composed for Madame Campan’s Establishment, near Paris. 
frrange ed for the Use of English Young Ladies. French and 
nglis' 
‘The same Work, in English and Italian. Price 4s, 
The same, in French and Italian. Price 4s. 
Il. 
, In12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

L'Italie ; being an Abridgment, in French, of 
Madame de Staél's ‘Corinne;’ containing a Description of the 
Antiquities of Rome, an Account of Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, 
&c.; anda Delineation of the Manners, c ustoms, and Litera- 
ture of the Italians, Ills 

A new edition, in 18mo. price 4 

Elisabetta, ossia gli Esiliati nella Siberia, tradotta 

dal Francese di Madama Cottin da M. Santagnello. 
Iv. 
. 4 , In 12mo. price 4s. “as : 

Novelli Morali di Francesco Soave. Nuova edi- 
tione, diligentemente corretta, in cui si sono accentate tutte le 
voci; e che contiene un V conbeneel aggiunto alla fine. 


In-18mo. sine, “ed. half-bound, 

French Phraseology ; pointing out the, difference 
of Idiom between the French and English Languages, ona 
variety of subjects, and forming a collection, not merely of the 
familiar, but also of the more technical phrases of the two Lan- 
guages s the whole founded upon undeniable authorities. By 

Hamilton. vi. 
r In 12mo. price is. i 

A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
French Language, with numerous instructive Exercises, founded 
~ weaty 3 years’ experience in teaching the French Language. 


y C. 
A Key to the Exercises. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vil. 
A new edition, price 5s. 
Magasin des Enfans; ou, Dialogues entre une 
Sage Gouvernante, et ses Eléves. Dans lesquels on donne un 


pacts i pee [Histoire Sacrée, de la Fable, de la Geographie, &c. 





HITTAKER’S SERIE 
CLASSIC AUT J of FRENCH 


‘ Fripted by by _Whittinghem, i in oy — +» with Frontispieces 


6 Beautifully printed and prettily ornamente Prese; 
amen little tomes only require | ipaspese or renee ae 4 
serve a place in every rosewoo: ookcase. 
are very beautiful.” —Literary Gazette. The Engravings 

2s. 6d. 


Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 
Par Madame 


Elisabeth ; ou, les Exiles en Sibérie, 
Cottin. 2s. 6d. 

Par Voltaire. 4s, 6g, 
3s. 


Histoire de Charles XII. 

Bélisaire. Par Marmontel. 

Les Aventures de Télémaque. Par Fénélon, 5s. 

Atala. Par Chateaubriand. La Chaumiere Jp. 
dienne. Par St. Pierre. 


Numa Pompilius, ‘Second Roi de Rome. Par 


Florian. 4s. 6d. 
La Henriade, Poeme. Par Voltaire. 3s, 
Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. 6d, 


Les Incas; ou, la Destruction de 
Perou. Par Marmontel. 5s. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue; ou, Granade Reconquise, 
Par Florian. 5s. 

Guillaume Tell : Et Eliezer 
Nephthali. Par Florian. 
ates de Gil Bias. de Santillane. Par Le Sage, 


lEmpire du 


~, la Suisse Libre. 


2 tom 
Abrégé des Vies des Anciennes Philosophes, Par 
Fénélon. 4s. 
Histoire de l’Empire de Russie sous Pierre le 
Grand. Par Voltaire. 5s. 
These elegant Editions may be had in various bindings, 





POPULAR CLASS BOOKS FOR oe 
In 12mo. a New Edition, revised, price 1 
HE JUVENILE READER, ohepted to the 
Capacity of Young —— 


In 12mo. the 6th Baition, price 4s. 6d. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Reader for Elder 
Pupils. 
4 In 12mo. the 10th Edition, price 3s. 
Introduction to Pinnock’s Explanatory Reader. 


IV. 
A New Edition, revised and improved, 12mo. price 5s. bound 
and lettered, with numerous Engravings, 

Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class Book ; con- 
sisting of Three Hundred and Sixty-five Reading Lessons, 
adapted for the Use of Schools and Families, with One Thousan 
Questions for Examination. 

*,* The present Edition has been still further improved by 
expunging or altering every sentence which appeared to have 
even a chance of misleading the reader; and by altering all 
that seemed gy for keeping the book up to the advanced 
ptate of science. As upp lemental Lesson On Steam Navigation 

has been added; and the Classification of Animals has been 
coaoned from the System of Linnezus to that of the late Baroa 
uvier 
In small 8vo. with _~— Engravings, the 2nd Edition, price 
andsomely bound, 

Beauties of the British Poets; with Introductory 

Observations. By the Rev. G. Croly. 


VI. 
18mo. price 3s 
Pinnock’s Moral Poetical Miscellany. 





INTRODUCTORY BOOKS IN WRITING, ARITHMETIC, 
AND BOOK-KEEPING, 
In 18mo. price 1s. 6d. 

N EASY GRAMMAR of WRITING; or, 
Penmanship analysed: egntainin Rules for the Seen 

tion of Letters, Position of Words, &c. ; Forms of Letters, Bills, 
Receipts, &c., with Examples. 

By T. PERRY. 

Also, Perry’s First, Second, and Third Sets of 
Explanatory Copies ; adapted to the : Rules given in the Gram- 
mar. Price (each) 8a w 

And Perry’s Copy-Books, No. 1, 2, and 3, ruled 
to correspond with the Copies. Price (each) 6d. 

Il. 
ss , In Ato. price ls. sa , 

Pinnock’s First Ciphering-Book, containing easy 
Exercises in the first Rules of Arithmetic. 

Also, Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering- 
Books, calculated to quality the Student for the more advanced 
Rules. 4to. price 3s. eac 

A Key to the Three Ciphering-Books, in which 
are given Six Answers to each Sum. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

By these Ciphering-Books, much time and trouble will be 
saved, the sums being all set, and the rules inserted. The 
teacher will derive much assistance from the Key, which has 
series of answers to every question, by which a great variety 
may be introduced in the exercises of the scholars without any 
difficulty. For ladies’ schools, and for the use of parents W 
instruct their own children, this set of books is particularly te 
commended, lI. 

Sixpence, 

Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables of Money, Weights, 

and Measures, with Questions for Examination, Notes, &c. 
IV. 
In 8vo. a New Edition, price 8s. bound, 

An Introduction to Book-keeping ; comprising 
Inland _and Foreign Trade, arranged by single vot te ais 
method of double entry, and the present practice os e cme. 
ing-house, with a comparison of these three meth’ ods. 

which ae subjoined, queries and answers on merc. ants” bY 
counts, & ¢.; With engraved forms, By C, Morrison, 
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This day is pu s published, in 8vo, pric 
LASSICAL EDUCATION "REFORMED. 
By CHARLES allow of Trinity College, Cambgidge. 
aw, rin ‘ollege, Cam 
frien La an Fe agncan Ores eS 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part I. of 
ON QP : [xO DE LA MANCHA. 


Tra thefigenish of MIGUEL CERVANTES 
Dr SAAVE ne 4 “2 TCH A ARVIS, revised and corrected, 





ODGE’S PORTRAITS of Illustrious rious Per- ond a on. To tecompleied ins Sigel = neice 
sonages in British History.—The First Volume of the New London : Dubochet & Co. Old Broad-street. Agent 


s now published, containing ae four Portraits and 
aon becnal ine “a price 22 T ork i is also publishing 
in Numbers, price 2s. 6d. ; ‘and in‘ Parts, caniiining toe Numbers 
each, price 5s. 

“There can be no doubt that this is the most elegant, as well 
as extensive collection of engraved Portraits produc red either 
here or elsewhere, and that the biographical ac: ‘companiments 
are of merit unrivalled in any other work of the kind. 
“saat cation of the present day exceeds, and few can vie 
h* Lodge's Portraits.” It has attained the highest celebrity, 
be Phas oe justly held up as the choicest specimen of the en- 
graver S skillin the present age. The engravings are executed 
most exquisitely; and what renders the work of inestimable 
value, every portrait is taken from acknowledged likenesses— 
from original paintings. Immense sums have been expended on 
the plates; and we are glad to find that, from arrangements re- 
eently entered into, the present publisher has been enabled to 
reduce the price of the Numbers tiro-thirds, so that three Numbers 
can now be purchased for what a few months since was paid for 
one, This will place this National Publication within the reach 
of the public at large; and those who are partial to tine en- 
gravings will now havean opportunity of gratef ing their taste at 
on. and at the same time they will be purchasing an 
illustrated | history of their country in the most engaging form, 
contained in the biography of the most eminent characters.’"’— 
mouth Herald. 
® London: 


nk Ireland, 4. % ‘umming, “Dublin; for Scotland, Menzies, Edin- 


Of whom may be had, also (just completed), 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas, 2 
price 14. 12s. in cloth. 


vols, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
RANKLIN’s TABLEAUX fromCRICHTON. 
coord Twelve exquisite Plates ba Outline. Royal folio, 31s. 6d. 
*THELWALL'S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 
The first volume, 12s. 8vo. 
it. 
COOKE’S HISTORY of PARTY. 
First and Second Volumes. (Volume 3just ready.) 
Iv. 
SCHILLER’S BRIDE of MESSINA. 


Translated by George irvine, Esq. 1 vol. svo. 


BRYDGES’ MORAL AXIOMS for the YOUNG, 


In easy Couplets. suas re, 3s. 6d. boards. 


RUNNY MEDE’S LETTERS 
To the People and their Representatives. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





William Smith, 1, Bouverie-street. 


Grouse, Partridge, and Pheasant Shooting, &zc. 


On the 20th July, post 8vo., price 6s. 6d., a New Edition of 


THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 
By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. 


“We turn to the chapter entitled ‘Grouse-shooting in Scotland, Cumberland, &c.,’ for a specimen of the style, spirit, and feeling 
with which the book is written.’’—Carlion Chronicle. 
“The subject of Growse-shooting is amply treated; and the amateur who is a stranger to the moors, will find much valuable 
information on that head : pctator. : 
“This is very well, na it i is better than well. The author would have done well had he chosen to have only given us all the 
information that we fin in this volume ; but he has done excellently in conveying that information in a manner so felicitous.’ 
jetropolitan Magazine. 
MConta aining “such a mass of information relative to shooting, that it ought to be in every sportsman’s hands.” 
dinburgh Journal. 
stnere i is a heartiness and sincerity in the style, a correctness in the minutest details, and a sound practical knowledge of all 
subjects ¢ examined, which cannot fail to make this work i in high request among sportsmen.’ *—Metropolitan Ci ‘onservative Journal. 
“It is just the sort of book we should recommend to the young sportsman, or to one who, having had the experience of a season 
ortwo, is beginning to discover that something more is required to ensure sport than a double-barrelled Manton and a brace of 


pointers.” —New Sporting Magazine. 
JAMES RIDGWAY & SONS, 169, Piccadilly. 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 


Edinburgh, 15, Great Stuart-street, West. 
The Institution will RE-OPEN on the 1st of OCTOBER. 


The object of this Institution is to afford to Young Ladies, at a moderate Expense, the means of acquiring, 
inaddition to the Ordinary and Ornamental Branches of Education, a knowledge of those Sciences which have hitherto been 
samt entire ly excluded from a © ourse of Female Education. Each Pupil is allowed to attend as many of the Classes as she or 

et Paren es may judge prone, and also the Courses of Lectures which are given successively in the Institution, upon payment of 
wc UINEAS PER QUARTER; but when the Pupil enters at the Commencement, and continues to the C lose of the Session, 
TWO GUINEAS ONLY are c _ fed for the FOURTH QUARTER. In addition to this, 19s. 6d. per Quarter is charged for the 
Use ofthe Instruments to each Pupil who attends Music. 


FEES PAYABLE QUARTERLY IN ADVANCE, 


The Quarter Days are, Ist October, 15th December, Ist March, and 15th May.—Holidays : The Four Sacramental Holidays in 
Novembe = ew May; ; a Week at Christmas; Good Friday; and the Queen's Birthday.—The Vacation includes the Months of 
August and September. 

AClergyman of the Established Church opens the Institution daily with Devotional Exercises. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT IN THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


I. 
Elocution and Composition, History and Geography. 
Mr. GRAHAM, 73, Queen-street. 





— Chambers’s 





IX. 
German Languaze and Literature. 
Dr. CANTOR, 52, Hanover-street. 


X. 
Dancing and Calisthenics. 
Mrs. LOWL, 44, Hanover-street. 


LECTU! RES. 


The following Courses of Lectures extend over a period cf Two Years. 


Il. 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Book-keepinz. 
Mr. TROTTER, 10, North St. David-street. 


Ill. 
Theory of Music, and the Pianoforte. 
Mr. EAGER, 48, Frederick-street, and Four Assistants. 
IV. 
‘ Singing. : 
Mr. FINLAY DUN, 41, Heriot-row. 
v. 


I. 
Natural Philosophy. 
GEORGE LEES, A.M. 


IL. 
4 Chemistry. 
Drawing and Perspective. Dr. D. B. REID, F.R.S.E., 6, Roxburgh-place. 
GEO. SIMSON, S.A., 56, George-street, and Two Assistants. tt, ? 
tur: istor 
WILLIAM M acelt LIVRAY, A.M. F.RS.E., &e., 


VI 
M t a 
wiomatics, a and Mathematical Geography. 16, Minto-street, Meudnaten. 


S, A.M., 8, Regent-terrace. 


"il. 
French Language and Literature. 


IV 
Geology and Mineralogy. 
Mons. DURIEZ, 47, George-street. 3 


Dr. MURRAY, F.R.C.S. _— 31, Nicholson-street. 


VILE. 
Ttalian Language and Literature. 
Sener RAMPINI, 2, Great Stuart-street. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss MURRAY. 
The fitness of Miss Murray for the situation of Lady Superintendent is fully attested by her Grace the Duchess of Hamilton and 
nm, and by many families of the highest respectabilit 
Junior Pupils in English, Arithmetic, an Elementary French, are specially superintended by a highly-accomplished 
nt-Lady , and rooms are set apart, in which the Pupils, under the care of Governesses, may carry on their studies, prepare 
lessons, or improve themselves with instructive reading in moral, literary, and scientific works, which are provided for them 
inthe various languages taught in the Establishment. 
1 Murray, who occupies one of the largest and most commodious houses in Moray-place, in the immediate vicinity of the 
institution, receives a limited number of Boarders. Terms :—Under thirteen years of age, 40 Guineas; above thirteen years of 
Bice post al perannum. Other particulars may be known by applying to herself, either personally at the Institution, or by 
ost paid. 
Besides the accommodation for Beurdors afforded by the Lady-Superintendent, a list of respectable private families who receive 
Young Ladies as Boarders is kept by th ie ——? at the Institution. The terms of Board are 35 Guineas and upwards per ann. 
nts at a distance isang “dinburgh, who may intend sending their Daughters to the Institution, are requested to give notice 
he same to the Secreta: = the meade of September. 
nstitution, price 3d., will speedily be published, and may be had of the principal Booksellers in the 


e Second Report of t 
te (post paid) to be addressed to the Secretary at the Institution, 15, Great Stuart-street, West, 


Santon gat . History. 
Mr. GRAHAM, 
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= 8, New | Burlington-street, July 14. 
R. BENTLEY wit IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 
THE INTERIOR a BY THE RIVER 
IGER, 


In the Steam Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, ip ies, 1833, & 1834, 
By MACGREGOR LAIRDand R. A. DFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the eee 
2 vols. 8vo. nae numerous Plates. 


THE B i "V OUAC; 
Or, STORIES OF THE re NINSULAR WAR. 
W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of* Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
In 3 vols. rei with numerous fine Portraits, 
HE LETTERS OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE, 
ALSO, JUST + eames 


ENGLAND; vos Sk ET CHES OF SOCIETY 
THE METROPOLIS. 
TPENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 

Author of* By Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Vv. 
DOROT Y’s 
Or, GERALDINE MORTON, 

By LADY CHATTERTON. 2 vols. 
“ A capital mvel, full of ¢ —- _— and feeling.’ 


AUNT TALE, 


*—John Bull, 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
Edited by G. P. !. JAMES, Esq. 
Autane. of * Dar nley, * Philip Augustus,’ &e. 

vols, post 8vo. with Portraits. 


Vil. 
T HE ARETHUS A; 
A TALE OF THE SEA, 


By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘ Ben Brace,’ * Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Vill. 
econd Edition, in 3 vols. post 8 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEV ILLE; 
r, SCENES BEYOND THE 
ROCKY MOUNT AINS OF THE FAR WEST. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
Author of ‘ ‘The Sketch Book,’ ‘ Astoria,’ &c. 
1X. 
Third Edition, 

In 3 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY VD, &c. 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. 

“ Lamartine’s E uropean reputation lhe infinitely heightened 
by these delightful volumes.” — Quarterly Review 
xX. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE STANDARD NOVELS, , 
COMPLETE in one volume, neatly bound, and embellished 
with 2 Engravings, price 6s. 
T ke" 
By the Author of ‘ A Marriage in High Life.” 
‘orming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER R MAJESTY.) 





INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
— the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 

ong use of medicine, protracte disease, or the ordinary decay 

of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss ot 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
Toe Iderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successfu 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. lls., and 22°. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxiord-street; $ Johnstone, 66, ¢ ‘ornhill; Burfield, 
180. Strand ; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, %, Farringdon-street. 

A COOLING SUMMER APERIENT. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an ertremely refreshing Effervescing 
Draught, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLING APE- 
RIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote the healthy action of the 
Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with « all their train of consequences, 
as F eae nce, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile 8 pmp= 
toms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, &c. When 
taken after too much Wine, the usual disagreeable effects are in 
a great degree prevented. 

Pre pared and sold in 2s. od. boxes, and 21s. cases, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London ; 
and (authenticated by his name and address being engraved in 
the government stamps and labels) may be obtained of Butler & 
Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, (and wholesale of J. & R. Raimes,) 
Edinburgh ; the Apothecaries’ Company, Macleod & Co., and 

raser & ( & Green, 105, Buchanan-street .Glasgow ; &c. a. ela 


Fea ANKS’ ANTIDOTE, or REMEDY for for 
SEA SICKNESS.—An instance lately occurred, in pre- 
sence of a number of persons, on board a Dublin and London 
steamer, in which immediate relief was imparted, by a passenger 
who happened to have a bottle of this specific in his pocket, to 
those who had tried other means without effect. To some who 
wish for a slight nausea, it may be deferre ed till after the stomach 
has been once emptied ; it then is most effectual in preventing 
any further vomiting or nausea 
Sold in bottles, with direc tions, price 2s. 6d. by the following: 
London, Beck k & Co. 96, Oxford-street ; George e Butler, 93, Cheap- 
nol, Beatson, 112, Bold-street ; Brighton, Saaieysr. 
Kemp, & laisye rT; Dover, Hambrook; Falmouth, Micbell 
Stonehouse, Salter; Cork, Despeyille.. Patrick-street Belfast, 
Grattan & Co. Corn-market ; Dublin, W 


ring & Co. West- 
morland-street; Anderson & Adams, and Price, rafton-street ; 
Kingstown, Kavyenagh, 
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"13, Great Marlborough Street, July 14, 1837, 


MR. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 INustrations, 


THE SPAS OF GERMANY. 








No. 508 
G -.ans 




















By DR. GRANVILLE, Author of ‘ Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c. 
e * 
TRAVELS in CIRCASSIA, KRIM TARTARY, &c. in 1836.7, 
Including a Steam Voyaye down the Danube, par Vienna to Constantinople, and round the Coast of thé Black Sea. Narrative Z 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. Africa, 
Author of ‘Germany and the Germans,’ &c. With Map and numerous Illustrations. ‘essels Qu 
and 1834. 
‘ U Oldfield, S 
TRAVELS in PALESTINE and SYRIA. THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; ove. 3 
: ~e me RS aON, E “a. ail Or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS. mes “ 
n 2 Vols. post new Maps an As By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’ &c. In 2 vols. gy most § 
“Sai f the compreh k be f from the foll brief P y, bed | 
enone ms or's omehensive sates oi Smyros,4n fates for Bes pts His e ‘eursiou BP with numerous IMustrations, 32s. bound: vellers, was 
the Nile L . ded to the seeond Cataract. Returning to the shores of the Mediterranean, “ These volumes are the work of one who set forth resolute to see, and was not to be daunted §tune to cross 
c m Dami to Jatta, tuvgreed the whole of Syria.and Palestine, (incladi saat by dangers or difficulties. We — her bandying compliments with beys and Pashas— 
tries Tying. Rast of Jordan and Anti-Libanus), waite red in ‘Aleppo, and aga at Mussuiman’s dinners—nestiing among the cushions on the Tandoar, or partaking of the shores of the 
to Constantineple. He returned to Western Europe by  Adrianople, Salonica, homsly, and | with the Fatima ofa Turkish household, gathering up their prattle, and lear how to te 
Athens, and the day on which he entered Ancona, completed the third year since be had on a sagemnac as well as the best of them; mingling, without prejudice, with Jews and ed the mys 
barked for Corf 9 man had previously attempted the task whir ‘h Mr. Laer) As. turning Dervishes and State Officers, and even visiting the mosques of the City of the Sultan a trate westwa 
executed, and no performance of the kind can be more or adv tot! o pabile midni ight | in disguise. Her experiences are highly curious and interesting, and are most agnee 
than the present th likely to prove.”"—Court Journal. ably seaman to the public.” —Athenaum, the Felatahs. 
Guinea, he 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, SNARLEY YOW; ror 
Or, THE DOG FIEND. 


rs “Not inferior to any of Captain Marryat’s previous works,‘ Peter Simple’ alone excepted. ei is pine ue and humorous from beginuing to end.”"— Athena: 
is a work in a completely new style, and full of character and spirit it is. The dash of historic character gives great effect to the wild and aninated narrative.” "= Literary Gasetic. 


WANDERINGS IN GREECE. 


By GEORGE COCHRANE, Esq. 
Late of Queen's College, Cambridge, &c. In 2 wots: tvo. with Portraits of the ru and Queen of Greece, and numerous other Illustrations. 


VEN E TTA, | CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE of a 




























By the Author of ‘Vivian Grey,’ ‘Henrietta Temple,’ &c. VOYAGE among the COLONIES of WESTERN AFRICA, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. In the Flag-ship. Thalia ; aud of a Campaign in Kaffirland in 1836. ; 
“ th character of f Lord B: d f th . In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, by Major C. C. Mitchell, K.H. 32%. bd \. 
He in ates J he = ofthe pivcr, ant ne neta ia pais lie ts “A most interesting br a of the Colonies « of Western 4 Africa. Very little is kao 
al ty hee is giso prominent ; ag: eng ope it is a matter May ae FL 
somal Inetarinepu appeat - a Wexeta Bert Sedat rane muck =. Secebitions. ‘fie volun Biber published phe hed. oa a ote deal ¢: valuable ina soar 
topics discussed show mech of originality and power.”—Literary ‘ates, and a very proceedings of the British and native See 





THE WAR IN SPAIN. 


vols. #vo. with Portraits of Admiral Napier and General Eva 


MEMOIRS OF COLONEL CHARLES SHAW, K.C.T.S. 


Late Brigadier-General, Spanish Auxiliary Legion. Written by Himself. 


And comprising a NARRATIVE of the WAR in PorruGa and Spar from its Commencement i in 1831, to the Dissolution of the British Legion in June 1837. 





IRS. GORES NEW NOVEL.—In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


STOKESHILL PLACE ; or, THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 


By the Authoress of «Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ Mrs. Armytage,’&c. (Just ready.) 

















SPAIN, and | the SEAT of WAR in SPAIN. A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 


HERBERT BYNG ITIALL, Esq. Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Late Captain 7th Royal Beth Fusileers, Knight of St. Ferdinand, &e. In 1 vol. post 8vo. “These volumes are well calculated to be valuable travelling guides to whoever may visit the 
country to which they relate.”"—Literary Gazette. 


With SKETCHES of the DANUBE wan the [IMPERIAL STATES. 











n_ vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor Perdinand and Prince Metternich. By the Author of ‘The Subaltern,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ This is at once an instructive and an amusing book. It contains a great deal of information, | ‘A more excite work bes not ot appeared for a long time.’’—Court Journal. 
a vast number of anentetes of distinguished persons, and a mass of gene »impor-| “This book read with all the interest which attaches to a work of the kind from #0 


tant and novel.” — Time, eminent a woe as Mr. Gleig.”— Messenger. 


MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY ; 


A COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
Now in regular course of Monthly Publication, to be completed in 16 Rta aay March Ist, large paper Edition, price 7s. 6d. each Part; small paper, 4s. 6d. 
CompmasinG Accounts or ALL EMINENT FAMILIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
And of upwards of 100,000 individuals connected with them, illustrated with the Armorial Bearings of each Family, Portraits, &c. 
All Communications are requested to be addressed to Mr. Colburn. 


THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By JOHN BURKE, Esq. ine aoe 

*,* This single volume, arm: rated with th text), and comprises a quantity of matter equal to no less than y ordinatl 
voli 2 ce 30 tm nea al li the rece spe ¥ Ms “also many Toews ed important p releulors, utah ed from official pees oe ie hon oe documents, fumily reeords, 

comm tions made > the author by oy in Pp noowas 1. family in id ine. +p mt I she collateral branches of the various families—thus rendering it it altogether the most complet, 

the most convenient, and at the same time the cheapest work of the ming ever presented to the a 


Londo Court, Chancery Lane ery Saturday, at the (TE% M OFFICE,2, Catherine-street, Strand, b Joun Francis; andsold by all Book- 
Os cages Eapeen, & Poe sellers and Newsvenders. mF — elec lootaane: Deum. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Inmi.anp, J, Cumming, Dublin 
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